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FIGHTING F OR THE L AST OF AN EMPIRE 

- -■ • 


Shackleton Looks Over His Ship 



Sir Ernest Shackleton leaves for his great Antarctic voyage of exploration this month, and here 
he is seen coming out of one of the cabins of his ship, the Quest, at. Southampton, where he 
recently spent a busy day inspecting the work of preparation which has been going on 


QUEER STOWAWAY 

PRAYING MANTIS CROSSES 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Guest of Honour at the 
London Zoo 

HOW SOME THINGS CROSS 
THE EARTH 

By Our Natural Historian 

An interesting stowaway has crossed 
the Mediterranean and reached the 
London Zoo. - 

At Port Sudan, in the Red Sea, a female 
mantis, known to us all as the praying 

■ insect on account of the curious position 
in which it places its forelegs when at 

. rest, flew off from the land and alighted 
on' a passing liner. 

Many such insects have done the 
same before, no doubt, and been killed 
in mistake for locusts; but on this ship 
was a man who recognised the invader 
as a stranger of distinction, and through- 
. out the voyage the mantis was treated 
as a guest of honour. Flies and cock : 
roaches were unweariedly captured to 
furnish its table, and the result was that 
it reached London in perfect condition, 
and was received with great enthusiasm 
at the Zoo. 

Danger in the Cargo 

There it was installed in the Insect 
House, and fed .with all that appeals 
to the appetite of a mantis. After a 
time the insect laid a number of eggs, 
and made a covering of creamy bubbles, 
which hardened into a safe and satis¬ 
factory cradle for her babies. 

Such is one of the ways in which 
animal life spreads about the earth; and 
in this example we see .one of the dangers 
which civilisation may bring upon itself. 

It may be that only one insect enters a 
new land, a stowaway among cargo, but 
it may be a female, and she may lay eggs 
from which a family will' arise sufficient 
one day to overrun a country. . Such an 
insect may be the bearer of diseases 
fatal to man or to his livestock. 

Disease germs travel in this way by 
ships across the world. The appalling 
plague of influenza by which half the 
world was recently smitten travelled 
wherever men sailed in ships, and over 
1 continents wherever trains, caravans, 
and aircraft moved. 

Man’s Fight with Nature 

. Larvae of our British bluebottles have 

■ been devouring Australian sheep alive ; 
■and they travelled, either as eggs or in 
cocoons, by ships from British ports. 
The arts of civilisation are wonderful and 
help the human race to master Nature, 
but Nature claims the right for all living 
things to spread equally with man. 

So . man’s transport serves for the 
animal and vegetable world as well as 
for . the lord of the earth ; and cock¬ 
roaches from the East in England, this¬ 
tles from England in New Zealand, and 
prickly pears from South America in 
Australia, pests everywhere, show us 
how the work is done. 


HENRI BERGSON 
Famous Thinker and His Idea 
of Life 

Professor Henri Bergson, a French 
philosopher of Jewish extraction and 
the most famous of modern philosophers, 
has resolved to retire from the Chair of 
Philosophy, which for 21 years he has 
occupied at the College de France. 

Bergson is not only the most famous, 
but the most original of modern philo¬ 
sophers, and his two most important 
works, ■ Matter and Memory " and 
“ Creative Evolution,” broke away from 
all traditions of the past and attempted 
to put philosophy upon a new basis. 

His thought, though beautifully and 
brilliantly expressed, is by no means 
easy to follow, but, stated briefly, his 
philosophy may be said to consist of the 
idea that life is an enduring, and never- 
ending flux and flow, which is to be 
realised and understood in its entirety 
rather by intuition than by intellect. 

His retirement from the professor’s chair 
will be a loss to the College de France. 


THREE ON A PRECIPICE 
Dramatic Rescue in the Tirol 
Mountains 

For several days twenty-four of the 
best climbers in Tirol were lately engaged, 
day and night, in an attempt to save 
the lives of three Austrians, who were 
seen from below to be in a crevice on the 
face of a wall of mountain and in danger 
every moment of slipping off and being 
dashed 3000 feet to a terrible death. 

For seven days the daring climbers 
clung to their ledge of rock, though how 
they got to it no one could imagine. 
They were famishing when, just in time, 
some food was brought below and they 
were able to draw it up with a rope. 

They could scarcely move. They 
were wet through whenever it rained 
and burned .by the sun when the sky 
was clear, and slowly they grew weaker 
and weaker from' exhaustion and strain. 

The only thing that gave them hope 
and strength to hold on was the sight of 
their brave rescuers coming up slowly 
but surely to their aid. 


RED INDIANS BURY 
THE HATCHET 

HOW TWO TRIBES MADE 
PEACE 

Fine Scene on the Shores of 
Georgian Bay 

THE TOMAHAWK GOES WHERE 
IT OUGHT TO GO 

Everyone must have heard the ex¬ 
pression " smoking the pipe of‘peace ” ; 
most .people probably- think it refers 
to the soothing effect of tobacco. 

- But among the North American 
Indian tribes pipe-smoking was part 
of the ceremonial of making peace after 
war, and it is so still; for the other day 
two tribes which had been on bad terms 
since the year 1648 decided to he 
friends -again, and the picturesque old 
custom was solemnly revived. 

Fifty or sixty years ago all schoolboys 
would have been thrilled by the story, 
for at that time, and for a long time 
after, the Red Indian romances of 
Fenimore Cooper were very widely read, 

Ending a Long War 

Then the quarrel between the Iroquois 
and the Hurons, which resulted 270 
years ago in the Hurons being driven 
out of their territory in what is now 
Canada, would have been familiar as a 
household word, and the bringing to 
an end of the long feud would have 
aroused keen interest. . 

The war which has just been officially 
ended began while the French were in 
Canada trying to secure the country 
for themselves. The Hurons—or Wyan- 
dots, as they were also called—made 
friends with the French. The Mohawks, 
a branch of the Iroquois, attacked and 
beat them, and seized their lands. The 
Hurons fled to other districts, and it is 
a very long time since the tribes have 
had anything to fight about. However, 
they were technically at war until 
their Big Chiefs met-on the'shore of 
Georgian Bay, Ontario, and proclaimed 
their friendship. 

Smoking the Pipe of Peace 

First a canoe arrived with the Huron 
chief, who went to the wigwam on the 
beach ; then came the Mohawk patriarch 
to join him. At once the Mohawk 
lighted a pipe and passed it to the other, 
who sat in silence. As he passed it he 
said: “There is. peace between our 
peoples.” The Huron puffed at the pipe 
and replied : “ There is peace.” 

When the pipe was finished the two 
chiefs “ buried the hatchet,” another 
familiar phrase which once signified a 
familiar act.' They placed a scalping 
knife in a grave and a huge rock was 
lowered on to it. ' Then the Huron said : 
“ Now let us hunt moose together,” 
and the two chiefs went off side by side. 

Civilisation has done many things, 
but is it altogether a good thing that it 
has given us the Versailles way of 
making peace in place of this simple, 
straightforward way ? 
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THE PRETANIC ISLES 


MASTERS OF BRITAIN 
AGES SINCE 

Ancient History Found in a 
Field of Kent 

GRAVEYARD OF THE 
CELTIC RACE 

Two scholars, Mr. Reginald Smith of 
the British Museum and'Ms friend, Dr. 
Tnce of Sturry, are favourites of fortune. 
They have, discovered a mine, not of gold 
or silver, .but of something much more 
precious. 

They went to-potter about in a Kent 
gravel pit in the hope of finding flint 
tools telling of the work of our ancestors 
who knew not metals—and they have 
found a Celtic cemetery, which must be 
two thousand years old.' 

While they were seeking bits of stone 
sharpened to a cutting-edge by men 
who could neither read, rior write nor 
build houses, who, perhaps, did not 
know the meaning of fire, up to them 
came country labourers with stories of 
the discovery of some urns in which 
Celts must have been buried about 
twenty centuries ago. 

Two Thousand Years of History 

The Society of Antiquaries took up the 
search. Mr. Arthur Collard, of Swarling 
Manor, near Canterbury, placed his field 
at their disposal, and in a fortnight oi 
digging it was found that under that 
innocent-looking field lay 2000 years of 
human history. ; . 

Yes, more than 2000 ■ years. The 
original seekers were in quest of implet 
ments which might have been made by 
the men of the old River Drift fifty 
thousand years ago, or implements of 
the New Stone Age made ten thousand 
years ago by men who lived in caves 
and survive now only in part of Ireland 
and Wales; and in the Eskimos. 

Pageant of Human Progress 

-On the one hand were these flints;- on 
the other were not only pottery vessels, 
which the Cave Men could not make but 
which the Celts could make ; there were 
works of bronze and a vessel bound with 
iron. Think of that ! Each of these 
examples—the work of the" Old Stone men, 
the work of the New Stone men, the 
work of the Bronze Age men, and the 
work of the Iron Age men—represents a 
distinct epoch in human progress. 

The Celts invaded our islands when 
they had mastered the secret of making 
weapons of bronze, and they conquered 
the men who used weapons of stone. ' ' 

The whole magical story has been 
worked out by scholars, except that we 
do not know what became of the first 
men here, the hairy Old Stone Age men, 
who fought the mammoth and the 
rhinoceros, and were chased by the 
grizzly bear, the hyena, and the wolf. 

Celtic Lords and Their Slaves 

Their blood must survive somewhere 
still, but we cannot trace it. The Celtic 
men who came thousands and thousands 
of years later, were, however, too wide¬ 
spread to be lost. They were big, lusty 
men, with golden hair and blue eyes, and 
they were here, after hundreds of years 
of mastery, when Pytheas the Greek, 
who lived in the days of Alexander, 
visited oiir British islands at the end of 
the fourth century B.C., and named 
them the Pretanic Isles. 

The Celts were lords of the land, with 
the New Stone Age men as their slaves, 
when Julius Caesar arrived. This 
splendid find of Celtic remains in Kent 
shows that the Celts who lie buried in a 
great cemetery in Mr. Collard’s land had 
mastered something of Roman art in 
their pottery, bronze, and iron, and so 
the authorities say that the cemetery 
must date back to something like fifty 
years after tlie birth of Christ. 


THRILLING ACT IN 
A STATION 

How a Boy’s Life was Saved 

STATIONMASTER’S PRESENCE OF 
MIND 

-A wonderful example of presence of 
mind has been given to the world by 
Mr; H. F. Seabrook, stationmaster at 
Leighton Buzzard, .who risked every¬ 
thing he had for an unknown boy.' The 
boy is Henry Mills, of Islington, and he 
was one of a party of lads sent on holiday 
by one of the-societies which give poor 
children country outings. ■ 

/On the station platform there was 
some romping as a train was starting, 
and Mills was accidentally pushed for¬ 
ward, so that he fell between the platform 
and the train, in the opening between 
two of the carriages. -Instinct prompted 
him to scramble up and try to get back 
fothe platform, but this would have 
been fatal, for the footboardof the train 
would have crushed him. Happily the 
stationmaster was on'the spot. 

“ Lie down ! ” he shouted.. 

At the same time Mr. Seabrook flung 
himself full length on the platform/thrust 
down his hands and arms, seized the 
boy by the head, and shoulders, and 
held him fast on the ground beside the 
line sheltered beneath the parapet of the 
platform. Two coaches passed the spot 
where' the .man lay gripping , the' im¬ 
prisoned : boy before .the driver could 
stop the train, and the lad was then 
drawn up from.his position with nothing 
•worse than a slight cut on the head. 

The act of the stationmaster was very' 
brave, for the least faltering or clumsiness 
might have drawn him under the train: 

TERRIBLE ACT OF 
CRUELTY 
Roasting Geese Alive 
TO PROVIDE A DISH FOR DINNER 

. France is to have a statue which we 
hope will not afford her any great 
satisfaction/ It is to be set up in Stras¬ 
bourg to commemorate a cook who, 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century, invented a savoury dish known 
;as pate de foie gras. Strasbourg, famous 
to us as the capital of France’s recovered 
provinces Alsace and Lorraine, is famous 
among, gourmands and gluttons as the 
bradle of this terrible dish. ' 

Pate de foie is one of the barbarities of 
the modem World. It consists of the. 
liver of geese which have been kept 
prisoner? in a fearfully high temperature 
and forced to gorge themselves with food 
at frequent intervals. - The effect of .this 
cruel treatment is to cause an enormous 
enlargement of the liver, and this pro¬ 
duct of cruelty is the foundation of pate 
de foie gras. 

Waiting for the Day 

Perhaps no other town trades more 
upon a single item of food than Stras¬ 
bourg with this dish,’made from the 
livers of tortured geese. Invented so 
long ago by a French cook, the dish has 
become famous far and near, but Stras¬ 
bourg is the great centre of manufacture, 
and up to 1914-its trade in this stuff is 
said to have brought to Strasbourg 
/800,000 a year, . 

Now tlie city has returned to France 
as one of the fruits of the Great War, and 
some people there have thought it 
-fitting to celebrate the occasion by the 
erection of this statue to a cook. Was 
ever a cruel war celebrated before by 
commemorating such a piece of cruelty ? 
The enterprise is, of course, a' private 
one, but it offends the senses of all who 
love France and humane practices. 

Monte Carlo has just abolished the 
miserable and cruel shooting of captive 
pigeons, and we may hope that a law' will 
soon, be passed making it impossible to 
torture birds by roasting them alive to 
feed the jaded palates of the rich. When 
that day comes this statue must come 
down, and may we be there to see! 


LAST BIT OF AN 
EMPIRE 

War for a Piece of Sand 
and Rock 

MOROCCO TRIBESMEN 
BEAT THE SPANISH ARMY 

Once’-Spain had a great empire,- Now 
the-last little bit of it left .is a tract 
of sand and rocks in Morocco, ahd for 
that the Spanish Government is still 
fighting hard. - * 

For nearly twenty years war has been 
going on between the Spaniards and the 
tribes on what is called'the Riff coast. 
The natives have all along been more 
successful than the Spanish arrhies, and 
three times they have inflicted severe 
defeats on those whom they consider 
as intruders. 

The most recent of these disasters 
■ shows how incompetent the Spanish 
generals have been, and adds very 
largely to the total of lives thrown 
away in this desolate region, whiefi is 
of no use to the Spanish people,' but 
which Spain is unwilling to let go. 

The Government has now decided to 
send fresh troops, and there is great 
discontent. Some troops have thrown 
down their rifles and declared that they 
will not fight. They know their com¬ 
manders are not likely to do any better 
than previous generals have ;done. 

Shadow of an Ancient Empire 

' They feel that they are being driven to 
their death, for the Moors are well armed 
and well led, and, encouraged by. their 
victory, they have time to put .them¬ 
selves into strong positions. Therefore 
the Spanish troops a're bound to have a 
difficult task, and it is quite possible 
they may fail again. 

Yet only a very few voices dare to 
suggest that “ Spain should , cut the 
loss,” leave the tribesmen alone, and 
concentrate on prosperity and content¬ 
ment; at Koine. The shadow of her 
ancient empire obscures the sun. of the 
Spanish people still. 

MILLIONS OF SALMON 
Swarming Up the Rivers 
WHEN SHOULD THEY BE CAUGHT? 

Hundreds of millions of salmon, 
Swimming side by side in such enormous 
numbers that they “ rub. shoulders ” 
with one another, have been seen making 
their way from the sea- 'up fresh. water 
rivers in -British Columbia. But so 
many factories were started for-tinning 
the fish that in spite of their numbers 
a veritable famine has been. brought 
about, which has made it necessary to 
form an .'International Commission to 
control the methods of fishing. ■ 

An interesting fact about the salmon 
is that only once in every , four years 
does the great abundance come about; 
the numbers are much smaller during 
the intervening three years. . But each 
year this wonderful pilgrimage from sea 
to fiver takes place, lasting for twenty 
days—-the last ten days of,.July and the 
first ten days of August.. 

The problem now being solved' is 
whether to allow catching the salmon 
every year, but only ten days-out of-the 
twenty ; or to allow it for the whole 
period in every fourth year, 'when such 
phenomenal numbers take' the, up¬ 
stream journey. 

Making the fish in the sea go round is 
a more serious problem than - most of us 
imagine, and is a subject occupying the 
attention of many governments. 

Three great plans are being tried. 
One is to “ sow ” lakes with young fish ; 
another is to hunt certain large and 
voracious fish which feed on those 
useful for human food ; the other is to 
control either areas of the sea or seasons 
in which fishing takes place. 

The very large quantities of tinned 
salmon used for food today make the 
matter of vast importance. 


RAYS FROM THE EYE 

What Happens When You 
Look at a Thing 

STRANGE DISCOVERY OF A 
LONDON SCIENTIST 

By the C.N. Doctor 

The notion has long prevailed that 
the eyes emit mysterious rays, that 
the eye of a snake, can paralyse its prey, 
and that a man, by the power of his eye, 
can frighten animals or hypnotise and 
compel men of weaker will to obey his 
wishes. 

There is probably no truth at all in 
that notion, and the power of the eye 
in such matters has probably nothing 
to do with rays, but is merely a matter 
of expression or suggestion. Never¬ 
theless, Dr. Charles Russ, a well-known 
London specialist, has discovered that 
the human eye does actually-emlt rays 
which exercise physical force and can be 
registered by a suitable instrument, 
even though they have no hypnotic or 
compelling power. 

In the course of his experiments 
Dr. Russ suspended a little bar of cellu¬ 
loid surrounded by a spiral of copper 
wire by a silk thread in a glass jar, and 
noticed that whenever he looked at it 
the bar began to rotate, the end of the bar 
at which he gazed- moving from his eye. 

Mystery of a Moving Bar 

Dr. Russ is a scientific man, and he 
began to make a thorough study of this 
strange matter. He has been working 
at it now for nearly four years, and has 
found that the movement of the bar is 
not due to heat, but that it may possibly 
be due to the electrical changes which 
are known to occur in the retina and in 
the muscles of the eye, or to electro¬ 
magnetic radiations from the eye. 

This very interesting and important 
discovery of Dr Russ may, perhaps, be 
put to practical use in various ways. It 
is quite possible, for instance, that the 
rays may vary in strength with the 
health and energy of the individual or of 
the eye, and that their variations, as 
measured by Dr. Russ’s instrument, may 
aid doctors in many ways. 

The suggestion that has been made in 
some grown-up papers, however, that 
the radiations from the eye may 
have the power of transmitting a 
picture to another eye, and even of 
transmitting thought, is ridiculous. 

THE TIDY CABIN BOY 
A Little Panic on a Great Ship 
HOW THE PASSENGERS LOST 
THEIR PASSPORTS 

An odd thing has happened on the 
French Atlantic liner the Savoie, which 
was taking hundreds of passengers to 
New York. Among the crew was a 
little cabin boy with a great passion for 
tidiness. 

Part of his duty was to look after a 
cabin of the officer who had to go through 
the official papers of the passengers. 
After a morning’s work the senior left 
his cabin for a rest, and in came the 
boy, to find the place in what seemed 
to him unpardonable disorder. With 
enthusiastic zeal he set to work to tidy 
up, and in a twinkling bundled out of the 
porthole into the sea a big litter of 
papers defiling the order of his master’s 
sanctum. 

Then the officer came back to his tidy 
den, and found that among the papers 
the boy had disposed of were the pass¬ 
ports 'belonging to 149 passengers ! 
Only those who know the misery of 
travel in these days -can realise the 
horror of the officer’s' discovery, for to 
arrive without a passport is to invite 
the tyranny of a host of petty officials. 

When the ship arrived the passengers 
had no legal right to land, but in the 
exceptional circumstances they were 
allowed to do so, remaining in detention 
till new passports could be made out. 
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WHAT WE SAVE 

AND WHY WE MUST SAVE 
MORE 


Capital and What it Means to 
Us All 

BETTER TOOLS MEAN 
MORE WAGES 

By Our Commercial Correspondent 

If some people did not save consider¬ 
able sums of money for industrial 
purposes the mining, manufacturing, 
farming, transport, and trading of the 
nation would come to a standstill, and 
we should relapse into poverty. 

Modern work demands the use of 
huge and costly buildings and great 
collections of, engines and machinery. 
An up-to-date factory often costs as 
much as £500,000, and many industrial 
companies work with capitals amount¬ 
ing to millions of pounds. 

The tendency is for manufacturing to 
be done on a bigger scale. A modern 
cotton-mill is an enormous organisation, 
employing an army of workers working 
on thousands of ingenious machines. 

To produce cheaply it is found 
necessary ■ to employ very dear ap¬ 
pliances. Take a pair of boots. Made 
by hand by a single person in the old 
way it is a costly product, but to make 
it cheaply a single expensive machine 
is needed for each separate part. 

Dividing the Labour 

By this process of division of labour 
a factory turns out tens of thousands of 
pairs of boots, which can be sold for a 
fraction of the price of hand-made 
articles, but to buy all the machines 
needed to fit up a boot factory needs 
much money, and if someone did not 
.subscribe it cheap boots would be im¬ 
possible. 

In a country like ours the sums saved 
seem very big on paper. Before the war 
something like £200,000,000 a year was 
subscribed every year for new capital, 
and the figures are now even bigger. 

Here are the amounts subscribed for 
various capital purposes from January 
1919 to June 1921 : 

1919 .. .. -. £237,TOO,000 

1920 .. .. £384,200,000 

1921 January to June .. £124,200,000 

Total for 30 months .. £745,900,000 

In thirty months an average of about 
£25,000,000 a month has been saved. 
Big as the figures seem, we have to re¬ 
member that they relate to a nation of 
47,000,000 people ; in reality they are 
not big enough. We need more capital 
in our mines, railways, mills, factories. 
More capital means more tools, better 
work, and a bigger product, and that 
means more wealth and wages. 

Need of Saving 

If everyone saved a little more, and 
if what they saved were well employed 
in improving work by' means of better 
machinery, the nation’s output, would 
be much greater. 

Unfortunately, we actually spend 
more on drink than on new capital. 
On drink we spend over £400,000,000 
a year, whereas this year our new capital 
will be only about £200,000,000. We thus 
hinder the prosperity of millions of people. 

Properly regarded, saving is not 
merely putting by for a rainy day. That 
is what a squirrel does when he buries 
his hoard of nuts. Man saves to obtain 
the means to do better work, to be able 
to use better tools. The nation has not 
yet as good tools as it needs, and it is 
everyone’s duty to try to add to them. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 


Hours of sun 

• 253-9 

Hours of rain 

• 3-3 

Wet days . 

■ '3 

Dry days . 

. 2S 

Hottest day 

. 11th 

Coolest day 

. 1st 


RAINFALL 
London . . ins. .13 

Torquay . ins. .40 
Newcastle . ins. 1.65 
Cardiff . . ins. t.oo 

Fort William ins. 5.71 
Dublin . . ins. 4.24 I 


EDISON CAUGHT NAPPING 



The figures, reading from the left, are Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, President Harding, 
Bishop Anderson, who visited the camp, and Harvey Firestone 



Edison has a nap on the ground while President Harding and Harvey Firestone look 
’ through the morning newspaper 



President Harding chops up the wood for the Henry Ford and Harvey Firestone peel the 
camp fire potatoes in the open-air kitchen 



Henry Ford tries to start one of his own cars 


These interesting photographs show scenes in the little camp in Maryland where lour ol 
America’s big men, the President, Edison, Henry Ford, of car fame, and Harvey Firestone,, 
a famous business man, have been living the simple lite in the mountains, as described 
recently in the C.N. They were visited by the Bishop of Cincinnati, as seen in the top picture 


PARIS HAS A NEW 
PICTURE 

A Delacroix for the Louvre 

AND WHY THE STATE HAS 
BOUGHT IT 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Paris will not have the little Vermeer 
picture, but she will surely get. the 
great Delacroix ; and what'a magnificent 
compensation that will be ! 

“ The Death of Sardanapale ” is 
triumphantly going into the Louvre 
to join the other works of the French 
school in the nineteenth century, to 
join the Courbet, the Corot, the Dela¬ 
croix themselves, which, are so great a 
glory for France. 

About 20 years ago a picture dealer 
found in a shop a sketch representing 
an Oriental feast. He asked the price. 
“ It is a beautiful picture,” said the 
shopman, “ and although it is not signed 
I cannot let you have it for less than 
three hundred francs.” 

Waiting for Success 

The dealer gave the 300 francs, and, 
discovering afterwards that the painting 
was a splendid one by Delacroix, he 
sold it for 50,000 francs. Now “ The 
Death of Sardanapale ” is bought for 
700.000 francs. 

Eugene Delacroix, who lived from 
1799 to 1863, is the real head of the 
French romantic school of his century, 
and we must all know him. Always 
thinking of a single thing, to be true, 
he used to say': “ The whole world will 
not prevent me from seeing things in 
my' own way.” He stands for inde¬ 
pendence and personality. He was a 
sensitive and powerful artist, a fine 
literary man, and a splendid musician. 

Misunderstood in the beginning of his 
life, he had to wait long for success ; 
but when success came it was immense. 
King Louis Philippe ordered his pictures 
for Versailles; the minister Thiers* 
entrusted him with dfecorations in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

French and English Artists Meet 

Delacroix very' much appreciated the 
English painting of his day'. It was 
the time when Constable, who also 
lived in Paris, had made it fashionable 
to hold exhibitions in the cafes, and at 
one of Constable’s exhibitions Delacroix 
met the English artist, who was quite 
a revelation to him. The least flow into 
the soul of this genius of France could 
awaken infinite sleeping powers, and 
Constable’s paintings made an im¬ 
mediate appeal to Delacroix. 

But let us remember here only' that 
Delacroix transformed French painting. 
After him the atmosphere was new, 
the sun was more direct, the colours 
carried more passion, more light, more 
truth. We may like Delacroix or not, 
but his influence touches us all in the 
world of art. That is, why the Govern¬ 
ment has bought this picture. 

NOT AT HOME 
How Ampere Found Himself Out 

There have been celebrations in 
France of Ampere’s great discoveries as 
a physicist, and somebody lias recalled 
this story of the great man who gave his 
name for ever to the science of electricity. 

Ampere, then at Lyons, was engaged 
to a girl. On the day that he was to take 
the engagement ring to her he. started 
off after having put on his door a card 
on which was written: " Monsieur 
Ampere will be absent until Monday.” 

He had not gone very far in quest of 
a cab when he noticed that he had for¬ 
gotten the ring, and, annoyed by his 
absence of mind, he went back. But 
after a few steps on his way Home he 
was plunged again into scientific medita¬ 
tions, and so reached the door of his 
room, caught sight of the card, read it, 
and sadly shook his head, saying to him¬ 
self : “ Decidedly I am not lucky ! ” 

And Ampere went down again into the 
street, continuing his calculations ! 
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HARVEST SCENES 

IN THE CALIFORNIAN 
ORCHARDS 

Fruit that Does Not Need 
Picking from the Trees 

HUNDREDS OF MILES OF WHITE 
BLOSSOM : : 

; There is'“a wonderful -..scene just now¬ 
in the prune orchards Of California...' ; 

There tlfe prune holds sway over a’ 
space of hundreds of miles, and tens .of 
thousands, pf trees are heavily laden with 
this rich and useful fruit, all having their 
branches propped up under the enormous 
weight of the crops. 

. ■ No climate in the world suits the prune’ 
like that of California, and the fruit there 
reaches a perfection such as it attains in 
no other country. 

At this time the. central part of Cali¬ 
fornia is dotted all over with tents and 
sheds put up for the accommodation of 
thousands, of fruit-gatherers, who are 
very different from our English hop- 
pickers. They are all clean and healthy,. 
and are neatly dressed in overalls. * 

The Dropping in the Night 

On their knees they wear thick knee-~ 
pads. The reason for this is interesting. 
The prunes are not picked from the trees 
as plums are in England, so that ladders 
are not required. The fruit, as soon as 
it is ripe, drops to the ground without 
being injured, and there it lies, waiting 
to be picked up. It is a curious experi¬ 
ence to be in these wonderful orchards 
at night and to hear the constant drop, 
drop, drop of the prunes as they fall 
from the trees. - ■ 

All the fruit-gatherers have to do is 
to kneel on the ground and collect the 
prunes that have come dawn. A clever 
girl can gather ds much as half a ton 
of fruit in a day., . The, trees produce 
amazingly,' a’ single-.-tree yielding five 
hundredweight of fruit. This seems an 
enormous, quantity when we think of 
our English, plum trees, but it must be 
remembered that California has the 
most wonderful fruit-growing climate 
in the world. 

Sun as a Fruit Preserver 

The prunes, as they are picked up, are 
placed in boxes holding about'55 pounds, 
and these are taken immediately to the 
drying staff,’ who empty the fruit into 
metal receptacles, which are lowered 
into a solution for softening the skins, 
so that when they are dried the skins 
may remain intact; yielding flexibly 
instead of cracking. “ ‘■ 

The prunes are then sorted auto¬ 
matically, the small ones falling through 
holes on an inclined plane, while the 
large ones pass on and are received by 
another receptacle. The prunes are then 
spread out on trays in the-sun, where thfe 
light and heat change'the purple colour 
into black, and gradually dry the fruit 
until it has lost more than half its weight. 

Twelve Tons of Fruit to an Acre 

In - California’ the yield of- fruit is 
wonderful, sometimes amounting to as 
much as twelve tons to the acre, though 
the average crop is fo.ur or five tons. 

. Perhaps the most" beautiful time in 
these prune orchards of California is 
April, when a. wonderful mass- of white 
blossom stretches for hundreds of miles ; 
looking for all the world like immense 
banks of snow. 

Prunes are easily grown, and are a very 
profitable crop. They need no irrigation. 
They are not grown from seed, but are 
grafted on to apricot and almond stocks, 
and the wood must be four years old 
before it is allowed to bear. Already 
the United States exports nearly 
/q,000,000 worth of prunes to other 
countries, besides consuming an enor¬ 
mous quantity herself. This means the 
production of thousands of millions of 
prunes every year. See World Map 
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ASLEEP FOR MONTHS 

Queer Case of a Boy 

WHAT IS SLEEPING SICKNESS? 

By the C.N. Doctor 

It is reported in the American papers 
that a boy .named Michael Fitzgerald, 
suffering from sleeping sickness, has 
slept for 'more than four months. ; 

But the sleep caused by sleeping 
sickness is not true'sleep ; it is rather 
a lethargy and stupor due to poisons 
■circulating in the blood. At first there 
is only a troublesome drowsiness, but as 
the disease progresses.,the drowsiness 
becomes deeper,' and finally the patient 
becomes quite, unconscious and appears 
to be' sound asleep. 

It should be . remembered that there 
are,two very different diseases called 
sleeping sickness.- 

-■ Sleeping sickness,' properly so called, 
is a tropical disease due to the inoculation 
of a germ (trypanosome) by the bite of 
the tsetse and. some other flies. It is a 
very fatal ailment, and, though a means 
of combating it has been found in an 
arsenic preparation called atoxyl, it has 
caused hundreds of thousands of deaths 
In South Africa, and is still ravaging 
many districts. The other disease 
sometimes called sleeping sickness, be¬ 
cause of the drowsiness and lethargy it 
often produces, is really an inflammation 
of certain parts of the brain. 

. The disease has only been recognised 
since 1917, though a disease with similar 
features, called, nona, occurred in 
Southern Europe in 1890. 

The disorder is rather a mystery-; we 
do not know much about its causes " 
but it occurs in small epidemics, is 
believed to be infectious, and seems to be 
akin to infantile paralysis. 

OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
First Landing on a Great Peak 

The aeroplane, is going everywhere, 
and is certainly no longer a fair-weather 
craft.’ Many Continental flying men 
have lately made attempts to alight in 
places hitherto considered inaccessible, 
and, though some have come to grief, 
others have been successful. 

One of the most thrilling of these 
attempts was made by an airman named 
Laladier. Circling Mont Ventoux, a 
peak more than 6000 feet high in the 
French Western Alps, he flew through a 
gale and made a successful landing near 
the summit on the Col des Tempetes. 

This feat had never been tried before, 
for the very name, which means Stormy 
Pass, seemed to -suggest disaster. 

DOG UP A TREE 
A Story From Ireland 

Our story of a dog that climbed a tree has 
brought us a rival story from Ireland. . No 
doubt both.trees were easy to climb. 

My .sister Av.eril and .1 (says our cor¬ 
respondent) were sitting in the old yew 
tree in the garden when the red setter 
Grouse came in. So we called to see 
if he knew where we were, and he started 
climbing up to us. We called and en¬ 
couraged him, and at last, after much 
slipping and struggling, he was standing 
beside us in the tree. 

" Afterwards he did this several times 
with no help whatever. 

IN A RIVER BED 
A Remarkable Cable 

What is said to be one of the largest 
submarine cables in the world has been 
laid on the bed of the Detroit River 
between Detroit, U.S.A., and the town 
of Windsor, in Canada. 

It carries 408 pairs of wires, which 
will make it possible to conduct 600 
simultaneous conversations between 
These two cities. The cable weighs 
50,870 pounds, and is 3000 feet long and 
over ten inches thick. 


BIG DOME AND 
LITTLE DOME 

ONE GOES UP AND ONE 
GOES DOWN * 

Sad Fate of Two Masterpieces 
• of Sir Christopher Wren 

HIS TINY MODEL FOR ST. PAUL’S 

A sad fate has befallen two of the 
masterpieces of Sir Christopher Wren. 

A few months ago we reported how 
rust had attacked the iron forming part 
of the dome of St. Paul’s, causing the 
metal to occupy more space and raising 
the whole structure by three-quarters of 
ah inch. Now comes a tale of tribulation 
from the little church of St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, not far from St. Paul’s. 

St. Stephen’s is a lovely little church 
standing behind the" Mansion House, 
and, apart from its own merits as a 
building, it is precious to us from the 
fact, that it was Wren’s model for St. 
Paul’s itself. The dome of St. Stephen’s 
is the dome of St. Paul’s in miniature. 
The great man tried his scheme in little 
before committing himself to it as the 
noble crown of the mighty structhre 
which broods like a romantic vision in 
stone over the busy city. - . 

Wrapping up the Dome 

St. Stephen’s has escaped the 
ravages of rust so far as we know, but 
the sun has been at work upon its sub¬ 
stance. Wren chose his materials for 
one of the most varied of climates, but 
he had had no experience-of a spell of 
torrid weather such as has made 1921 
remarkable; and the dome, built for 
temperate weather, has yielded to the 
conditions of the present summer. . 

Just as our tarred roads give way 
under the influence of sun and traffic, so 
the leaden covering of the doriie of St. 
Stephen’s has given way under the 
ardent rays of this summer’s sun. For 
fully 18-inches the leaden covering has 
sagged down and left the dome exposed 
to any danger that may assail it. It 
has had to be wrapped in tarpaulin, like 
an unthatched haystack or an unroofed 
building, lest rain should penetrate to 
the interior and ruin the beauties of 
which Wren was so proud. 

The city corporation of Wren’s day 
thought well of this work of his, and re¬ 
warded him by giving’ his wife a purse 
of ten guineas ” in recognition of the 
great skill and care ” of the architect. 

THE TIME OF HIS LIFE 
By a Boy of the Boy Reserves 

We are at the height of the holiday 
season, and many are the happy hours 
being spent by the sea and in the country. 

Many C.N. readers have discovered 
the joys of camp life, and a letter we 
have received from Glasgow, from, a 
little man who has just spent the time 
of his life in camp with the Boy Reserves, 
the junior section of the Boys’ Brigade, 
makes us realise that this -is certainly 
one way of spending a jolly and healthy 
time. He and his comrades, all between 
the ages of nine and twelve, camped out 
at Ardgoil Estate, Lochgoilhead. 

We should like to have seen this com¬ 
pany on parade before breakfast in the 
morning,” with their faces well washed,” 
as-our young correspondent informs us. 
We are sure they presented a very smart 
appearance. After breakfast they had 
drill and games, and after such exercise 
who would not be ready for dinner ?-— 

” the best event of the day, because we 
ha.d so much to eat,” , as our Reserve 
Boy puts it. • • 

A very happy week was spent, and 
Sports Day was voted a great success. 
“ One boy won a penknife, a pen, and a 
mouth-organ.” We can almost hear 
the stirring strains of his organ ringing 
through the camp! 

The motto of these Boy Reserves is. 
Up and On, and we are sure that’this' 
merry band, at least, is living up to its 
motto. Our greeting to the young 
brigades. Picture on page 12 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

GOOD KING HARRY 

Battle that Changed the World 

A GREAT CAPTAIN OF 
INDUSTRY 

Aug. 28. Sir E. Burne-Jones born, Birmingham 1833 
29, OliverW. Holmes born,Cambridge.U.S. A. 1809 


30. Mrs. Shelley born in London . 1797 

31. Henry V died at Vincennes.1422 

Sep. 1. Louis XIV died at ; Versailles . . 1715 

2. Battle of ActiunvGreece ..31 B.C. 

3. Matthew Boulton bern, Birmingham ... 1728 


Henry the Fifth 

LIenry the Filth was one of the heroic 
• kings of England in so far as 
heroism can be reached through am¬ 
bitious war. His .character, as. we now 
judge character, was strangely mixed, 
although he is often referred to as Good 
King Harry. ; 

From his boyhood, during his father’s 
reign, he was engaged in war, at first 
against the Welsh, who were rightly 
struggling to be free. At the age of 16 
he commanded in the victory of Shrews¬ 
bury over Hotspur, who was inrebellion. 

When he became king he set up a 
false claim to the French crown, invaded 
France to enforce it, won the brilliant 
victory of Agincourt against great odds, 
and was accepted as heir to the French 
king, whose daughter he married. After 
that he skilfully conducted repeated 
wars in France to uphold his rights till 
he died there, worn out, at the age of 35. 

Henry V was chivalrous and generous- 
minded toward opponents, except in 
religion; a great general, a stirring 
patriot on English lines, without regard 
to the patriotism of other nations, he 
remained popular with his people and 
respected by the French. 

His boundless ambitions, however, 
were very shortsighted, and led tb disas¬ 
ter after. his death, while his piety was 
often deformed by cruelty. 

The Battle of Actium 

’The "Battle of Actium was one of the 
* world’s great naval battles. 

The antagonists at Actium were 
Octavius, Governor of , the western part 
of the’ Roman world,' who afterwards 
became the first emperor of the whole 
under the name of Augustus; and on the 
other side Mark Antony, Governor of 
the eastern part of the Roman world, 
with his ally Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 

Mark Antony had fallen under the 
evil influence of Cleopatra, and Octavius 
set out to rescue or pimish him. The 
fleets met in the Grecian bay Of Arta, 
off the little town of Actium. The 
200 warships of the allied fleet, 
including 60 belonging to Cleopatra, 
were the larger and more powerful ; 
but the 200 ships of Octavius were 
quicker and more skilfully handled. 

As soon as Cleopatra perceived that 
Antony’s ships were getting the worst 
of the encounter she withdrew her 60 
ships and fled back to Egypt; and 
Antony hastily accompanied her in his 
ship, leaving his fleet to its fate. 

The tragedy of this cowardice was 
completed by both the defeated rulers 
taking their own . lives. The story of 
their folly and fall is told in plays by 
Shakespeare and Dryden. 

Matthew Boulton 

atthew Boulton was a successful 
Birmingham manufacturer and 
clever inventor who had enough faith 
and foresight to risk the, fortune he had 
made and enable James''Watt, his part¬ 
ner, to produce the first steam engine. 

Boulton was trying to use steam for 
factory power at his Soho works, near 
Birmingham, when he met Watt and 
realised that Watt had the right ideas. 
So he backed Watt with all his resources 
till success was attained, and the Soho 
works became the world’s chief engineer¬ 
ing shop. 

Boulton had many inventions of his 
own, including the presses used for 
minting the copper coinage. 

He was a genuine ” captain of in¬ 
dustry,” scientific and artistic, generous 
and public minded. 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING NATURAL EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over 
the world. Sunlight travels west¬ 
ward round the earth, and it com¬ 
pletes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. 

We count time from the line on 
which Greenwich stands. At noon 
in Greenwich for every 15 degrees 
east the day is one hour older, and 
for every 15 degrees west the day 
is one hour younger. 
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TALKING ACROSS THE SEA 
Can We Use the Telegraph 
Cables ? 

By a Wireless Expert 

The telephone has not so far proved a 
succcess over long-distance’ submarine 
cables, on account of the distortion of 
speech caused by what is known 
electrically as .“ capacity,” and, while 
it is possible to send telegraph messages 
very rapidly through the submarine 
cable between Ireland and America, it 
has never been possible to attempt 
talking, except, of course, by means 
of wireless. 

The experiments of two French in¬ 
ventors, Gaston Vincent and Louis 
Duverger, will therefore be watched 
with great interest, as they claim to have 
solved this important problem. 

They are going to attempt a telephone 
conversation through the submarine 
cable lying between St. Florent, in 
Corsica, and a spot near Cannes, about 
125 miles away. 

' If, as they claim, they can use their 
system over any submarine cable, it 
would become possible in London to 
ring up friends in America and talk 
with them over the cables lying in 
the bed of the Atlantic. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A statuette of Marcus Aurelius . £735 
A Lincolnshire ram .... £567 
A portrait by John Sargent . . £346 
An ormolu Louis XVI clock . . £126 
30 letters by William Pitt . . £40 

18 th-century Dutch cabinet . . £39 

Pair of Queen Anne stools . . £37 

Two old sweetmeat glasses . . £23 

A pair of old English cut-glass candelabra 
with branches for four lights, once so popular 
in English homes, realised £73 10 s 


THE ALBATROSS 
Riding Out the Storm 

A writer in an Australian paper 
states that in his wanderings over the 
Pacific he has found albatrosses com¬ 
pletely exhausted in their attempts to 
ride out the storms that arise in that 
ocean, and has put the limit of their 
resistance to a stiff gale at two, or at 
most three, days. 

Now another Pacific traveller con¬ 
troverts him, and says that in a Pacific 
experience of 12 years he has never 
seen an albatross show its' exhaustion 
by falling into the water. These birds 
can take their rest on the ocean, he says, 
and feed there with perfect ease, no 
matter how hard the wind is blowing. 

This experience coincides with that 
of the writer, who, in a recent voyage 
from Sydney to Liverpool, met with 
hundreds of these wonderful birds, and 
was amazed at the calm way they rode 
out the roughest seas. 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How*many children are born in your town 
in a month, and how many people die ? 

Here are figures for 12 towns for four 
weeks, compared with the previous year. 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

. DEATHS 


1921 

1920 

’ 1921 

1920 

London 

7779 • 

. 9102 . 

• 3395 . 

■ 3203 

Glasgow 

2295 . 

. 2386 . 

- 983 ■ 

. 1004 

Birmingham 

179S . 

■ 1937 . 

• 659- 

. 6S6 

Liverpool 

1712 . 

. 1902 . 

- 765 . 

• 695 

Manchester. 

1457 . 

. 1513 . 

. 600 . 

• 553 

Dublin 

891 . 

. 920 . 

. 491 . 

. 447 

Belfast 

822 . 

. S61 . 

. 402 . 

• 394 

Edinburgh . 

735 . 

. 613 - 

• 367 . 

. 291 

Hull. 7 

610 . 

. 620 . 

. 219 . 

. 231 

Salford 

486 . 

. 523 . 

. 189 . 

. 162 

Cardiff 

398 . 

. 366 . 

. 225 . 

• 155 

Plymouth . 

355 ■ 

- 377 . 

. 169 . 

. 155 


The four weeks are up to July 30 ,192t. 


CAR IN TOUCH WITH THE 
WORLD 

A Doctor and His Wireless 

By a Wireless Expert 

An enterprising doctor has fitted his 
landaulette with a wireless receiving 
set with a radius of four or five miles. 

Instead of a mast with antennae there 
are four wires which run round the 
roof of the, car in the same way as a 
luggage rail. This may seem to be a 
rather useless and premature idea of the 
doctor, but the number of amateurs 
who have wireless stations capable of 
sending messages over an area of five 
miles or so is greatly on the increase, 
and those fortunate patients who have 
this equipment will be able to get in 
touch with their doctor wherever he is. 

The doctor with his wireless car is in 
touch with the world, and he need not 
leave his car to communicate with who¬ 
ever has wireless in range with his. 


THE DOVE OF PEACE 


Just in Time for the Sermon 


During a service at a Welsh Baptist 
Chapel not far from Barmouth the 
congregation had, not long ago, an un¬ 
expected visitor. 

A well-known Welsh preacher had 
just read his text on Peace when a dove 
flew in through the window ! After 
circling round for a few minutes it 
alighted on the pulpit near the preacher, 
where it remained throughout the service, 
gazing at the congregation with its 
head slightly on one side. 

Could Nature have sent into this 
place a more natural object lesson for a 
sermon on Peace ? 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Aaliyid 

Ampere 

Epirus 

Heraclea 

Laertes 

Odyssey 

Vincennes 


Oh-lund 
On-pair 
E-pi-russ 
Her-ah-kle-ah ' 
. La-er-teez 
Od-is-see' 
Van-sen 


DO ANIMALS LOOK AT US? 
Sight in Dogs and Cats 

Several correspondents challenge statements 
made in the C.N. Monthly as to dogs not 
seeing far and dogs and cats not looking any¬ 
one in the eyes. We give three criticisms. 

From Folkestone. My dog had quicker 
sight than I have, and our cat was even 
quicker sighted than the terrier. If I were 
the length of the street away he would 
see me and run to me. 

. From Newcastle, Staffordshire. One 
of my cats when told to do anything he 
does not want to do always looks 
straight into our eyes to see if we really 
mean it, and the dog is just the same. 

From Bournemouth. Unquestion¬ 
ably the cats and dogs I know show 
affection by looking straight into the 
faces of those whom they love, and dogs 
read the face as quickly and certainly as 
men can. 

A neighbour’s dog who has adopted 
me as his best friend invariably . recog¬ 
nises me 100 yards away, and rushes to 
mi. Who that has seen a shepherd on 
the hills directing a dog far away by the 
movement of his arms and stick can 
doubt a dog’s long sight ? 

CHILDREN OF VIENNA 

Letters of Thanks to C.N. 
Readers 

- Through the Friends’ Emergency 
Committee, who made such good use of 
subscriptions sent by C.N. readers to 
feed and clothe the children of Vienna, 
we have received many letters of thanks 
written by the children, touching in their 
quaintness and simplicity. 

The Relief Committee report that this 
summer they are trying to send delicate 
children into the country for a month, 
and they are hoping to raise money for 
this purpose by selling a coloured picture 
of the children of Vienna returning 
thanks to friends in England, The price 
is is. 3d., post free, from 27, Chancery 
Lan£, London. 
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The World Takes a Step 
Forward 

'T’iie world has gone a great 
* step forward. The most 
troublesome political question in 
Europe has been referred to the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Council of the 
Allies, not being able to agree 
about Silesia, have asked the 
League of Nations to settle it. 
That is what the League is for. 
When friends or enemies cannot 
agree, it is there to settle the 
question for them. 

It may be that the League 
will pass through great changes, 
but in one form or other it is the 
only hope that this world has of 
carrying on civilisation. Its 
only enemies are those who love 
war because it makes them rich 
or powerful. They would rather 
that once in every generation the 
world was plunged in war than 
that they should lose their swollen 
fortunes, or their gaudy uniforms,' 
or their gilded coronets. 

But for those who believe 
mankind is marching on, out of 
the slime of War into the sun¬ 
light of God, the League of 
Nations is the greatest ideal that 
has ever come into the. human 
mind. It is there to interfere in 
no country’s own affairs ; it is 
there to stop the sowing of the 
seeds of war between countries. 

That is exactly what it is asked 
to do in this first world-problem 
that has come before it. The 
question has arisen whether the 
Peace Treaty is to be carried out 
or not, or whether the Allies shall 
be false to their word. The Great 
War grew out of two things—the 
stealing of two provinces and the 
tearing up of a treaty. The 
question in Silesia is whether 
the Allies shall allow both these 
things to be done again, and sow 
the seed which would flood the 
world again with war. 

It cannot be. The life of every 
boy who reads this paper is at 
stake, the happiness of every girl ; 
and in the name of those who 
died that we might live it must 
be said, from North to South 
and East to West, that war shall 
reap no more human harvests. 

Too well we know that those 
who make wars do not fight 
them. They live on them, 
parasites consuming noble lives, 
and their day is over. The free 
peoples of the world have made 
their sacrifice, have paid the 
bitter price with all that they hold 
dear, and they made the sacrifice 
and paid the price to make the 
world safe for the next generation. 

Let those who sow the seeds of 
hate beware ; there is a power on 
earth, as there is a Power in 
Heaven, that they cannot con¬ 
tradict. Resting on that power 
stands the League of Nations, and 
all who love the world will pray 
that wisdom may come to it in 
this great hour. A. IVf. 



The Editor’s Table 
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The Beggars Come to Doom 

Tyn.LiAM Hohenzollerx has been 
receiving begging letters from his 
people, but, as he has had only £2000 
a week from Prussia since the Armis¬ 
tice, his poor majesty regrets that he 
cannot help the beggars.. 

What would this man not give, we 
wonder, to pay all that he owes to the 
world and be back in his garden, 
picking roses in 1914? He lives in 
luxury while millions- seethe in the 
misery he has wrought; but every 
night, «’hen he tries to sleep, this man 
of sin must wish he had never been born. 
© 

Better than Money 
'J’he Post Office is asking for five 
million pounds to improve the 
telephone. What it wants. is not 
money but brains. 

© 

The Times Behind the Times 

W F - raise our cap to the Times, the 
greatest newspaper that keeps 
us company on our journey round 
the world. But may we suggest that 
they file the C.N. in Printing House 
Square ? 

The Times has been discussing the 
Mount Wilson experiment in cooking 
by the rays of the sun, and its leading 
article tells us that “ a description of 
the apparatus has not yet reached 
this country.” 

This was on August' n, but there 
were hundreds of thousands of homes 
that had then known all about the 
matter for nearly a week, for the C.N. 
published the wholq story on August 6. 
We are glad that we are not always 
behind the Times. 

© 

What We Want 

0 od give us men, says the poet. 

And teach us not to blow them 
up with guns, say we. 

God’s Fields 

QXE thing we liked above all at the' 
meeting of the Allies in Paris. 
Mr. Lloyd George objected to some¬ 
thing being done because, he. said, 
that would be like saying that Man 
made the factories and God the fields. 

But surely that is so, Mr. Prime 
Minister ? God certainly made our 
little fields, that run down from the 
hilltop to the valley and up the hill 
again, and on and on toward London 
and the sea. Who but God could clothe 
them with their buttercups, or with 
their waving corn, or with the poppies 
dancing in the grass ? ■ 

A mighty place is a factory, where 
men toil hard and long to fill their 
pockets and to wither up their souls ; 
but give us the little fields in which 
the children play ! 

If the Allied Council will come to 
look at ours, looking down from the 
wood in the glow that gathers on them 
with the setting sun, we will settle 
Silesia for them before the sun goes 
down. The fields of God have peace 
for all mankind. 


God Send It Soon 

T’hat was an admirable text given to 
the World by one of our famous 
men. We are hoping that the Govern¬ 
ments will decide at Washington to 
disarm and put an end to war, but 
the chief task that all good men have 
now is io disarm the minds ■ of the 
■peoples. 

It is the common people of the 
world who can save the world, and it 
is they alone. When we all under¬ 
stand that war is the assassination of 
the Future there will be no more war. 
To bring war to an end we have to 
disarm the mind of the people of the 
idea that war must be. When all 
common people are persuaded that 
the time has come to stop killing one 
another, the time will have come; 
and may God send it soon. 

Tip-Cat 

A growx-lt paper has discovered that 
“ the one cure for unemployment 
is employment.” Why couldn’t some¬ 
body think of that before ? ' 

Li 

At the foot of every class : The shoe¬ 
maker. 

E 

£olonelMildman says he “ happens to 
be a director of a railway company.’ 
Seems to regard it as a railway accident. 

0 

Ax Order-in-Council is to be issued an¬ 
nouncing the end of the war. It 
is needed. ■ Some 
don’t know there is a 
peace on. 

" 3 

\Y HAT to eat' on a 
Fast Day: A 
quick lunch. 

a ■ 

A FINANCIER thinks 
that the country 
is now on much 
firmer ground. It 
is, in fact, on the 
rocks. 

rn 

The Dominion 
Prime Ministers 
have carried a great 
deal of information 
away from this country. Can we spare it ? 
0 

A naturalist regrets there are few 
swallows in England. But there 
seems to be enough to make a summer. 

- 0 

Professor Keith thinks we should 
have to uproot all pleasant things 
to make a rational world. And we are 
already fed up with all sorts of ration. 

I)o book-keepers entfer back pay in the 
spinal column ? 

□ 

A commercial magnate insists that 
“ you must do good turns if you 
want to succeed.” Especially if you are 
doing business with a roundabout. 

© 

I Would Be True 

I would be true, for there are those 
who trust me ; 

I would be pure, for there are those 
who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much 
to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there , is much 
to dare. Howard A. Walter 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If Civil Servants 
are ever rude 


Poems of Peter Puck 

The Awfully Brave Boy 


fiercest 


Night- 


0 o, fetch the 
mare 

That ever shook a bed, 

A big buckjumping Terror, 

A horse without a head, 
Whose mane is like the ocean, 
Whose tail is like the blast, 
And I will leap upon it 
And ride till night is past. 

r J’iiRO ’ forests crammed with tigers, 
O’er moors as black as pitch, 
Thro’ flames as tall as mountains, 
Past dragon, giant, witch ; 
Down precipice and glacier, 
Where Bogeys scream and yelp, 
I’ll gallop to the morning, 

And hever cry for help. 

M y sister dreams of dances 
And Nurse’s fairy-tales, 

She dreams she’s giving roses 
To Edward, Prince of Wales ! 
But I can make her shudder 
And turn all green and white 
By telling how T I’ve thundered 
And rattled thro’ the night ! 

© 

Captain Sim to Every Boy 

Tx the Board Room of the Port of 
London Authority hangs the por¬ 
trait of ahandsome-oldman, with this 
verse, set there at his own request: 
The wind.blew hard, 

The sea was rough, far distant every joy, 
When, forced by fortune to embark, 

I went a cabin-boy. 

This noble old gentleman was Cap¬ 
tain Alexander Mitchell Sim, who died 
in 1882, aged 94. Sir Joseph Brood- 
bank tells us something about him in 
his History of the Port of London. 

When Nelson’s body was brought 
up the Thames for burial in December, 
1805, there was a little boy following 
that procession in a boat, his heart 
touched with hero-worship. He was 
poor and nearly friendless, and he 
went to sea as a cabin-boy. 

Wherever he went on his voyages 
this dauntless boy kept his eyes open, 
and kept his brain well employed by 
hard thinking. One day he saw his 
chance. There was a great trade to 
be done in foreign timber. He set out 
to make good, and founded a firm 
which' gradually became famous all 
over the world. The cabin-boy had 
become a timber merchant. 

He was soon living in the City of 
London, and presently became a 
director of the Commercial Dock 
Company, "helping to make London 
the greatest port in the whole world. 

1 The vast power of England, when 
we trace it back to its source, has 
come mainly from gallant and in¬ 
trepid spirits whose boyhood was 
clouded by poverty, but whose hearts 
were bursting with adventure. 

One of the most powerful men in the 
modern world was a grocer only ■ as 
late as 1885. He told the writer once 
that there is always a road open for an 
adventurous spirit, and that there will 
always be “ plenty of room at the top.” 

Captain Sim tells every boy of to¬ 
day to keep up his spirit and to use 
his eyes.as he goes about the world. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


HARD TO PLEASE 
ALL PARTIES 

Troubles of Making a 
Constitution 

A BAD SYSTEM FOR A 
GOOD CAUSE 

It is one thing for a number of com¬ 
munities to agree to come under a single 
rule, but where interests are more or 
less conflicting it is not so easy to draw 
up a constitution that shall be accept¬ 
able to all parties. 

Czecho-Slovakia, as Greater Serbia 
is called, has just found this out. 
Though her people are all Slavs, they 
belong to different branches of that 
great family. There are Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and before the war these 
were under entirely different govern¬ 
ments. Some were in-the kingdom of 
Serbia, some in Hungary, and some 
under Austria. 

With such varied elements it has been 
extremely difficult to arrive at any form 
of constitution that could secure a 
majority for its acceptance. 

As it is, though there were 223 votes 
in the National Assembly for the con¬ 
stitution that has been drawn up and 
only 35 against, there were 15S absten¬ 
tions, so that how far the new. constitu¬ 
tion will be accepted in a real sense it is 
difficult to say. 

Long Live National Unity 

The great hope for Czecho-Slovakia is 
that while the interests of the various 
groups, some of whom are Moham¬ 
medans, are very conflicting and there 
is no enthusiasm for the particular form 
of government that has been drawn 
up, there is a real desire that the nation 
shall be one. 

As a Croat member of the Assembly 
exclaimed when voting against the 
constitution: A bad constitution ! 

Long live national unity ! ” 

Mr. Miroslav Shlik, a citizen of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and teacher at a school of music 
in. Southampton, sends his great appre¬ 
ciation of the C.N. and My Magazine, 
and adds: “ What wonderful tilings 
they would be for the education of my 
country 1 I have been one year in 
England, and not only have these 
wonderful books helped me scientifically, 
but I often get from them inspiration 
for my music. I. wish that they could 
be translated into every language." 


DR. NATURE 
Daily Wonder of Your Body 
HEALING OF WHICH WE ARE NOT 
AWARE 

What marvels and mysteries are 
wrought for living beings from hour to 
hour, unrealised by those who benefit 
from them ! 

A child cuts its finger; the wound 
heals and furnishes an abiding miracle, 
though we think nothing of it. But, 
as Sir Arthur Keith has been reminding 
the doctors of England, there is a 
wonder in this. Suppose human flesh 
were deprived of the power to heal! 

The innumerable cuts and punctures 
inflicted on our bodies during childhood 
would remain open wounds to the end 
of our days. The surgeon's calling 
would be gone, for no one would care to 
go through life with wounds needing 
stitching and dressing every day. 

We come into the world with the 
power to heal our injuries, whether to 
flesh or bone. But for that the streets 
of Europe would be ’filled today with 
men from the war with wounds still 
open, with limbs still in splints, and 
with terrible inflictions they would have 
to bear to the grave. 

But the wonder of healing goes on 
without our thinking of it. We are 
no more aware of the marvel of new 
tissue or new bone than a plant is. 


Three-wlieeled taxis are becoming 
very popular in Paris. 

The burglaries in Chicago were one 
quarter less in 1920 than in 1919. 

Hidden for 1500 Years 

Fifteen hundred years ago a builder 
at Carnarvon hid a Roman coin in the 
wall of a fort. It has just been found. 

Early Blackberries 

Ripe blackberries have been picked in 
many parts of England, and some fine, 
large, black specimens were sent to the 
Editor from a London suburb. 

Water Sent From London 

A friend of the C.N. artist, who has 
gone with his family to a farm for a 
holiday, has had to have water sent on 
regularly from London, as the farm well 
has dried up. 


M any people have compared butter¬ 
flies to flower^, but how many know 
that many species of butterflies not only 
look like flowers, but are scented like 
flower's, and carry their scent in bottles ? 

Strangely enough, too, it is the male 
and not the female butterfly that carries 
the scent-bottles, and he uses the scent, 
no doubt, to attract the female. 

If we brush a finger over the wing of 
the common garden white butterfly we 
find the finger covered with a white dust 
of scales, and the dust will be found to 
have a delicate perfume of lemon or 
balsam. If we then examine the scales 


No alcohol is allowed in the American 
Embassy in London. 

In a cricket match at Oswestry the 
ball hit a swallow, which fell dead. 

A Girl's Great Swim 

A twelve-year-old Rochester girl. 
Iris Martin, lately swam ten miles along 
the Medway from Aylesford to Rochester. 

Letting the Light In 

Southwark Cathedral is to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of its re-opening by 
cleaning its windows, for the first time 
in twenty years. 

False Teeth for Dogs 

A veterinary surgeon in New York is 
opening a dental clinic for pets, where 
dogs and cats can have their teeth 
attended to, and, if necessary, be fitted 
with false teeth. 


under a microscopeave find that some of 
the scales are modified in shape, and 
these modified scales are little scent- 
bottles, and often have a brush of fine 
hairs from which the scent evaporates. 

In the fritillaries the scent-scales are 
grouped together in stripes and patches, 
and can be seen by the naked eye, and 
in others the scales are in patches. 

Most of the scented butterflies are 
comparatively dull in their hues, suggest¬ 
ing that the scent is given to them as a 
compensation, and some of the dull- 
coloured nfght butterflies or moths have 
quite a strong odour. 


SWEDES OR FINNS? 

A RIDDLE OF NORTH 
EUROPE 

League of Nations and the 
Aaland Islanders 

GEOLOGY AND GOVERNMENT 

The rumble of Swedish grumbling 
over the decision by the League of 
Nations Council that the Aaland Islands 
shall belong to Finland has not yet 
died away, and everywhere people are 
feeling rather puzzled that the owner¬ 
ship question should have been settled 
this way. 

These islands lie in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
between the two countries. From the 
14th century they have formed part of 
the diocese of Abo, which is in Finland, 
but they are inhabited almost entirely 
by people who speak Swedish and con¬ 
sider themselves Swedes. 

For a long time Finland was gov¬ 
erned by the Swedish kings, and was 
regarded as a part of Sweden. Swedish 
was the language of the educated popu¬ 
lation, Finnish being called the " kitchen 
language,” which meant that it was 
spoken only by servants and labourers 
and on the farms. Even now some of 
the principal newspapers are printed in 
Swedish, in spite of the efforts that have 
been made for thirty years to make Finn¬ 
ish the only language of the country. 

Nation’s Unhappy Fate 

These efforts grew out of the hatred 
of the people of the government of 
the Russian Tsars. When Finland was 
released from Swedish domination it 
came under Russia, and its fate was 
even more unhappy. 

This little race of 3,000,000, inhabit¬ 
ing a vast country, made up its mind 
that it could govern itself far better than 
its Russian masters governed it. There 
was a strong sense of independence in 
the Finns. Even those who lived in the 
most remote parts of the country 
managed to keep themselves acquainted 
with what was going on. .The Tsar, 
Nicholas II, had, by a shameful act of 
bad faith, taken away the Home Rule 
which had been solemnly promised to 
the Finns for ever, and every Finnish 
child was brought up to long for the day 
when the yoke of the Romanoffs would 
be thrown off. 

People who were Ignored 

At last that day came. Revolution 
swept away the Tsardom. The Finns 
were free. Now, unfortunately, they 
have used their freedom to oppress 
others, and they have refused to the 
Aaland Islanders the right of self- 
determination that they claimed so 
sturdily for themselves. 

In 1809 the Aaland Islands were 
allotted to Russia as the overlord of 
Finland. At that time no one thought 
it necessary to take account Of the 
wishes of a population. The Finnish 
Government now maintains that the 
inhabitants of the islands, although 
they consider themselves Swedes and 
have asked for Swedish nationality, 
must continue to “ belong ” to Finland. 

Settled by Geologists 

The commission which examined the 
matter for the League of Nations based 
its decision largely on the fact that the 
islands are shown by geologists to have 
once formed part of the mainland of 
Finland, but they insisted that Swedish 
should be the language in all the schools, 
which is an admission that the popula¬ 
tion is not Finnish. 

Some day surprise wall be felt when¬ 
ever any country claims territory as 
“ belonging ” to it, but for . the moment 
it is far better that the Aaland Islanders 
and the Sv’edes should accept the find¬ 
ing of the League and not add to the 
trouble in the world. So long as the 
Finns govern them mildly and wisely 
they will have no cause to complain. 


SAND CASTLES FAR FROM THE SEA 



Children building sand castles on the dried-up bed ol a lake In Richmond Park 



Boys and girls making sand pies in a Manchester park 

The seaside is not the only place where sand castles are built. In many large towns the 
parks have sand corners where boys and girls can play just as if they were on the beach ; 
and during the drought the ponds in Richmond Park, near London, have become nearly 
dry, disclosing stretches of sand, where children make their castles 


A BUTTERFLY’S SCENT" BOTTLE 
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THE PLANT WIZARD 

WONDERFUL FEAT OF 
LUTHER BURBANK 

Wild Grass Changed Into Indian 
Corn 

SHORTENING THE WORK 
OF CENTURIES 

The Plant Wizard of America, Luther 
Burbank, whose work was described in 
the C.N. some weeks ago, and who is 
perhaps the only living man whose birth¬ 
day is kept as a public holiday, has 
added to his marvels by producing maize 
from wild grass in 18 years. 

There used to be a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion as to the ancestors of maize, or 
Indian corn, as it is often called, and one 
of the greatest authorities.on the origin 
of cultivated plants wrote,' over thirty 
years ago : “ Experiments in sowing 
varieties of maize in uncultivated ground 
several years in succession would perhaps 
show a ^eversion to some common form 
which might then be considered as the 
original stock, but nothing of this kind 
has been attempted.” 

Ancestor of Maize 

Luther Burbank has solved the 
problem, not by carrying out this sug¬ 
gestion, but by taking a wild grass which 
he believed to be the ancestor of maize, 
and cultivating and selecting it year after 
year till in 18 years he has produced 
plants that bear the great cobs that give 
maize its characteristic appearance. In 
other words, Burbank did in 18 years 
what the Indians of America took cen¬ 
turies to do. 

Burbank’s wild grass was a native of 
Mexico and Central America,' teosinte, 
which has always been regarded as a 
near relation of Indian corn. It has 
male flowers in a tassel at the top, the 
seed being borne, not in a cob like culti¬ 
vated maize, but on slender stems from 
the joints, enclosed in a loose, husk. 

Luther Burbank began to cultivate 
the teosinte in 1903, carrying out what 
he believed were the processes of im¬ 
provement followed by the Indians over 
many centuries. , , 

How the Plants are Chosen 

It was by selecting the plants 
with the largest and most numerous 
kernels that the savages improved the 
teosinte. Where it had been choked by 
plant enemies and starved for want of 
air and sunlight it now had a friend in 
the Indian to keep down its competitors. 
Thus in the course of many centuries the 
almost useless wild grass became the 
valuable Indian corn. 

Burbank, with his marvellous skill, 
has done the same thing as the native 
American, but instead of taking centuries 
to arrive at his goal he reached it in 
18 years. In his experiments he pro¬ 
duced more than 10,000 specimens, and 
in selecting the most suitable plants to 
carry on the race he has atmost a sixth 
sense, for he can walk quickly down a 
row of plants, picking out here and there 
plants which to others show no particular 
. points, but which are invariably the best. 

Multiplying by Fifty 

Luther Burbank, however, not only 
turned wild grass into Indian corn in 18 
years, settling once for all the vexed 
question of the ancestry of maize ; in the 
. course of his experiments he created 
one of the most productive fodder plants 
on the earth, and extended the latitude 
in which it can be profitably grown 
1000 miles farther north and south. . 

Previously all the teosinte grown in 
the United States had to be raised in 
Southern Florida or some tropical 
climate, but Burbank’s variety, pro¬ 
duced midway in the course of his 
experiments, will grow in the North and 
yield fifty times as much fodder and 
fifty times as much grain as the culti¬ 
vated teosinte of the South. 

It is another of the mighty achieve¬ 
ments in plant breeding that stand to 
the credit of this wonderful man, who 
has certainly earned his title of the 
Plant Wizard of America. 


CHIEF. SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 
Always Talk Clearly 

GAMES THAT WILL HELP 
YOU 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it must be for the ordinary foreigner to 
understand what is being said by the or¬ 
dinary Englishman ? 

Take, for instance, the railway porter. 
Who, even if he is English, can under¬ 
stand him when he comes along shout¬ 
ing a string of the names of places where 
a train is bound for ? It sounds like 
“ Chay-yar-fyar-ra-to-boo—yeaow,” or 
some such gibberish. 

Then there is the newspaper-boy who 
sings out, “ Eve-pye-wy yi owyom 
wow.” Singers, bus conductors, and 
Tube officials are.all equally clear in ex¬ 
pressing themselves. No wonder travel¬ 
lers from other countries often find them¬ 
selves in difficulties. Even the ordinary 
baby must find it very hard to under¬ 
stand its mother when she calls it 
” Diddy wuzzycoo ” and " Diddums, 
then.” A foreigner has a very poor 
time in trying to understand them all. 

The Manly Way 

But, although these things sound 
queer to read, they are very true, and 
often an ordinary boy or girl is very 
difficult to understand because, from 
shyness or other causes, they hang 
their heads and mumble their words so 
that they cannot be heard. 

With a Boy Scout or a Girl Guide it 
is different. They look you in the face, 
know what they want to say, and tell 
you straight out in a manly way. At 
least, that is what people have told me, 
so keep it up, Scouts and Guides. 

Scouts and Guides certainly play a 
good- many games which help them in 
learning to talk distinctly. 

Russian Scandal is quite a good game 
for this. You sit round in two semi¬ 
circles on the floor. The person at one 
end of the group whispers a message, 
the same message for each semi-circle, 
into the ear of the one sitting next, and 
so on all round until the end is reached. 
The last person stands up and repeats 
the message as he or she received it. If 
you have not played before you will be 
surprised to find what nonsense people 
can hear, or think they hear, and how 
badly they remember and repeat it. 

How the Message was Received 

A message which starts as “ Please send 
reinforcements to our aid as we are in 
a tight place,” comes out, perhaps, at 
the end of the line as : “ Please send a 
pork pie, lemonade, and a bootlace.” 

A similar game is also played as a 
relay race between patrols—where the 
first player has to run a certain distance 
and repeat the message he has received 
to the next player, who carries it farther, 
until six or eight people have had it. 
The winning patrol is not the one which 
gets there first, but the one which gets 
there first with the correct message. 

It is a good game, well worth playing, 
because you never know what may 
depend on a message correctly given. 
Lives have been saved or lost through a 
message correctly or incorrectly given. 

MOTOR LIFEBOATS 
Biggest Yet Designed 

A thrilling sight it is to see a lifeboat 
put out in a rough sea, with its volunteer 
crew of rugged fishermen tugging at 
the oars to reach some ill-fated vessel. 

But the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, which owns and operates 
246 lifeboats on our coasts, has for some 
time been substituting motor lifeboats 
for rowing boats. There are now 25 
motor lifeboats in use. 

The latest design for a motor lifeboat 
is for a vessel 60 feet long, driven by 
twin screws, and capable of holding 200 
persons—a much larger boat than airy 
now in use. It is also to have cabin 
accommodation, which will be of great 
benefit, for it will give immediate shelter 
to the rescued. I 


. VAST TREASURE 
HOUSE 

Haystack of Precious 
Documents 

• FORGOTTEN ARCHIVES 
WAITING TO BE READ 

The capitals of the world are full of 
rare and choice treasures, and not the- 
least valuable of these are the many 
documents of all ages bearing on the 
history of the world. 

More and more of these documents 
are becoming available for scholars, and 
often a worn and discoloured fragfnent 
found in long-forgotten archives changes 
our whole conception of some familiar 
episode in history. 

Cardinal Gasquet, the great English 
scholar in charge' of the historical 
records of the Vatican at Rome, has 
recently told a meeting of historians and 
professors that these form the most 
important collection of historical records 
in Europe. 

" There are enough to keep all pre¬ 
sent employed for the rest of their 
lives,” he said, “ and I should be glad, 
if you came to Rome, to give every 
facility for investigation of the records 
there. The loose papers relating to the 
Napoleonic period alone are the bulk 
of a haystack, and among them are in¬ 
valuable letters from Pitt, Edmund 
Burke, and other English statesmen and 
naval commanders. It is a treasury of 
interesting information which is prac¬ 
tically unknown.” 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
NEXT ? 

The Pleasures of Danger in 
South Africa 

A South African correspondeht, commenting 
on Natal as a land of snakes, writes from Kim¬ 
berley about the pleasure of danger. 

Snakes and lizards abound in Natal 
in far' greater numbers than in any 
other part of South Africa. This is 
especially the case on the coast-belt of 
Natal, which is often covered with bush 
and an undisturbed vegetation. 

One day we collected some huge logs 
on the sea sand for a bonfire after it was 
dark, but when we lit the fire what 
should crawl away, from under the logs 
but a python six feet long. 

I love living in this country, where 
you never know what will turn up next. 
The unexpectedness and the danger are 
the charm of South Africa. 


Why? 

Why is the C.N. Monthly, 
My Magazine, read by more 
whole families than any 
other magazine in the world ? 

Why? 

SEE IT AND SEE 

SILESIA 

League of Nations to Decide 

One of the difficult questions the 
Allies have not yet been able to decide 
under the Peace Treaty is the govern¬ 
ment of Upper Silesia. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles the 
inhabitants were to vote whether they 
would belong to Poland or to Germany; 
the voting was generally in favour 
of Germany by six to four. Certain diffi¬ 
culties, however, have been raised as to 
the interpretation of the treaty and the 
plebiscite, and the Supreme Council of 
the Allies has been seriously divided, 
France on the side of. Poland and Britain 
and Italy on the side of Germany. 

The British case is that the treaty 
must he absolutely carried out in fairness 
. to all parties, and the matter has been 
1 referred to the League of Nations. 


SURPRISE FOR 
DUTCHMEN 

ON THE WAY TO CHINA 

Oxford Scientists Call at Bear 
Island 

HEAT AMID THE ICE 

The Oxford scientists led by Dr. 
Julian Huxley are now entering on their 
fascinating mission to Spitsbergen. The 
party has visited Bear Island,- which is 
a stepping-stone between Britain and 
their goal, and an interesting story 
comes home of what they found. Birds 
which will winter with us are up there 
nesting through the Arctic summer, 
petrels, guillemots, many gulls, and what 
not ; and stacks of walrus skeletons and 
remains of whales tell of the occupation 
of men who visit the island to trade. 

The island is peculiar in possessing 
practically no soil. Sun expands the 
rock, ice splits it, and water washes the 
debris away, not allowing it to settle in 
valleys as it has done to make the soil of 
our own land. The island is practically 
barren, though the home of teeming 
life, of birds and animals that find their 
food in the "sea and go to land only to 
rest and nurse their young. 

A Fight with a Bear 

So it must have been in the beginning 
of life throughout the world, when there 
was no soil on earth and the waters Ted 
all living things, and, except that sun 
and ice are splitting the rocks up more 
and more, Bear Island is little different 
now from that day when it first came to 
the knowledge of man. 

Men found the island when seeking a 
short cut to China by way of the North 
Pole. The first to land, as far as we 
know, was a party of Dutch navigators 
toward the close of the 16th century. 

They were drawn to the island by the 
sight of a white bear. They did not 
understand the nature of Polar bears, 
so they set off with a rope, intending to 
lasso, it like a tame donkey. But they 
were horrified on nearer approach to 
find it a fierce monster, 12 feet long, un¬ 
like anything they had ever seen. They 
returned to the ship and armed them¬ 
selves with “ muskets, harquebusses, 
halberds, and hatchets," and not until 
the end of a two hours’ battle did they 
master their first bear. In memory of 
that fearsome animal they gave the 
island its name. 

Heat in the Arctic 

From that time forward many men 
went to Bear Island, and found walruses 
in thousands ; Welden, in 1608,. killed a 
thousand in a single day and brought 
back a young one, the first, ever seen 
in England. Birds were there, in mil¬ 
lions, and are there still; but of bears 
and walruses there is a sadder tale. 

Once the climate must have been as 
hot in Arctic Bear Island as it is now in 
the heart of Africa, for fossils show that 
the island had a luxuriant vegetation. 
Although it is frequently, so surrounded 
by ice as to be unapproachable, it still 
has its hot spells. 

Welden had a startling example of the 
fact. He found it so hot that “ the 
pitch did run down the ship’s sides, and 
that side of the mast that was to sun¬ 
ward was so hot that the tar did fry out 
of it as though it had boiled.” No 
wonder that the Polar bears at the Zoo, 
though they stand our winters perfectly, 
have enjoyed our summer sun as if they 
were salamanders. 

THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 

Hundreds of Boys’ Brigade camps 
are held this summer throughout the 
United Kingdom, and it is good to hear 
encouraging news of this movement, 
which was the first organisation to intro¬ 
duce boys’ camps into this country, 
about forty years ago. 
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STARLING HELPS 
THE SHEEP 

A Bird of Many Parts 

CLEVER MIMIC THAT LEARNS 
TO TALK 

Ely Our Country Correspondent 

Starlings are now.collecting in flocks in the 
meadows and pastures.' 

...Although the starling is one of our 
commonest British birds, and' familiarity 
with it has almost bred contempt, yet 
it is really one of the'most interesting 
wild creatures we have. . 

1 It. is a very versatile bird, for while 
it digs energetically for . worms . and 
insects,. searching the ground, in a very 
business-like 'way and using its beak 
to part the grass blades, it can also catch 
insects on the wing like the swallow, 
climb trees like the woodpecker, and 
move about in the trees and bushes like 
a thrush or blackbird. 

It is a good flier, and just now, when 
starlings are gathering in flocks, it is 
interesting to watch the graceful and 
varied evolutions of the birds in the air. 

At a distance the starling appears 
to be a rather dull black in colour, but 
a nearer view shows its plumage to be 
glossed with purple and green and 
speckled with cream,.while its beak is a 
very pronounced yellow. 

The fruit-grower complains' about the 
starling, and denounces it as an in¬ 
corrigible thief, for there is no : question 
that. it.does, a good deal of damage in 
the orchards, particularly among the 
cherries; but when accounts are 
balanced there is undoubtedly a large 
amount to the credit of the bird. 

It is a greedy bird, and, that being the 
case,, it is always preying upon insects 
and destroying vast numbers of pests 
that would otherwise devastate whole 
orchards and fields. 

It is also a great friend of sheep and 
cattle, for it makes incessant war on. the 
ticks , that cause so much annoyance and 
irritation to these animals. 

The starling is always , a lively bird, 
and sings nearly the whole year, though 
its song is.best in spring. The music is 
a medley of whistling, warbling, 
clucking,, and squealing, .alternating 
with a curious sound like the snapping 
of the fingers or the clapping of tiny 
castanets. It is a born mimic, and in 
capitivity can occasionally be taught to 
talk like a parrot. . 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 a.m. oil any day in August 
as, it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. ■’ The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up the main crop of onions when 
ripe, and spread in the sun ori dry 
ground or gravel till dry tor housing. 
Herbs for drying should be cut before the 
flowers expand, and laid in a dry place. 

Vegetables for pickling should also 
be gathered when they are quite dry. 

Sow grass seeds for lawns. 

Violets for flowering in frames during 
winter should have liberal waterings 
With liquid manure. 

Give attention to staking and tying 
of all tall growing plants. 


FRIEND OF CAESAR 

POET WHO LIVED BEFORE 
JESUS 

Resting-place of Virgil Comes 
Into the Market 
THE MASTER WHOM CHAUCER 
FOLLOWED 

■Virgil’s tomb, near Naples, one of 
the .world’s most famous and venerated 
monuments, has been in the market. 

It may seem strange that a historic 
monument dating back so far, and with 
such venerable associations, should be 
in private hands ; but we must remember 
that Stonehenge, • the most ancient 
monument in England, has only recently 
become the property of the nation. 

-The tomb of Virgil, which lias been 
visited by countless thousands during 
the past 2000 years, stands on a pro¬ 
montory . overlooking the Bay of 
Naples.. As a building it is not much to 
look at; it has actually been described 
as resembling a ruined pigeon-house. 

Vandals at the Poet’s Tomb 

It is a typical Roman columbarium, 
or burying-place. . The word colum¬ 
barium means a pigeon-liouse, and the 
name is given to burying-places because 
of the resemblance of • the recesses in 
which the urns containing the ashes 
of the dead .were placed to the openings 
of a dovecote. - 

Virgil’s tomb contains ten recesses, 
and in a wall which no longer, remains 
there was a recess larger than the others 
which may have held the poet’s ashes. 

The tomb • has -not escaped the 
attentions of the vandal, for thousands 
of visitors of many nations, including 
kings and princes, have scratched their 
names on the stucco walls. 

Virgil, whose Aeneid ranks with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey of Homer, was at 
Athens when Augustus Caesar arrived 
there, and the two became such friends 
that Virgil, instead of making a tour 
in Greece, as he had intended, returned 
to Italy with the emperor, and died at 
Brindisi 19 years before Jesus was born. 

The Poet Plants a Tree 

By his own request his remains were 
carried to Naples and buried in the 
tomb near his favourite villa, the place 
where he wrote his masterpiece. There 
seems no reason for doubting the 
genuineness of the tomb, for almost ever 
since Virgil’s own time it has fieen 
pointed out as his burying-place. 

Tliirteen centuries after the poet’s 
death . another famous Italian poet, 
Petrarch, came to the spot and planted 
a laurel tree. This stood till the beginning 
of the 19th century, and then a succession 
of wretched tourists, destroyed the tree 
by cutting it away chip by chip. 

Dante also must have visited . the 
tomb, for. he refers to it in his great 
poem the Divine Comedy, where he 
makes Virgil say : 

Dost thou not think me with' thee, and that I 

guide thee ? _ 

’Tis evening there already where is buried 
Tiie body within which I cast a shadow. 

’Tis from Brundusium ta’en, and Naples has it. 

- This is the tomb offered for sale in the 
600U1 year after Dante’s death. 

Two Immortal Men 

In his immortal poem Dante. loses 
his way in a gloomy forest, and is 
hindered by wild beasts from ascending 
a mountain. Then he is met by Virgil, 
who promises to show him the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked. 

He follows .the Roman poet, and 
together they visit Hell and Purgatory, 
where Dante is personally conducted by 
his illustrious predecessor. If Virgil had 
not already been immortal, Dante would 
have immortalised him.’ 

Still later, our own Chaucer, drew' 
inspiration from Virgil’s masterpiece. 
“ Glory and honour, Virgil,” he says. 
“ I shall, as I can, follow thy lantern 
as thou go’est before.”' 

And now the classic tomb, the shrine 
of ten thousand thousand pilgrims, 

1 is sold like a barn: ! 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be .asked on postcards, 
and not more than'one question on each card. 

How do Birds’ Eggs Ge.t Their Spots ? 

Colouring matter is furnished from 
glands in the channel through which tlie 
egg passes while the shell is forming. 

Is the Wolf Dog Related to the Wolf? 

There are many breeds of wolf-like 
dogs, and all, it is supposed, descend 
from wolves or jackals. 

Do Cuckoos Suck Little Birds’Eggs? 

No; tiie food of cuckoos is hairy 
caterpillars. Supposing, an egg to be 
broken, a cuckoo might possibly eat some. 

Why are not Birds Killed by Sitting on 
Telegraph Wires? 

A bird on a telegraph wire could not 
be hurt by the electric current unless 
it were in contact with ■ the ground at 
the same time. ■ ■ = 

Where are Ostriches Reared in America? 
■ California received the first ostriches 
sent from Africa to America in 1882, and 
Arizona has since become famous as a 
nursery of these giant birds. 

Why do Canterbury Bells Attract Bees? 

The bee goes to the Canterbury bell 
for nectar and pollen. The bee is a 
splendid friend of flowers, their sweets 
are her wages, and she would not visit 
without them. 

Do Snails Have Fresh Shells Every Year? 

No; as the snail grows it makes its 
shell larger and has one home, of in¬ 
creasing size, as long as it lives. In 
that it resembles the oyster and other 
shell-covered anirrials. 

Why do Goldfish Become Fierce Toward 
One Another? 

It ' is difficult to account for the 
attacks described by the correspondent. 
Probably the animosity of. the attacking 
fish arose in the courting season, when 
even fish become pugnacious. 

Why.are some Flowers Self-pollinated? 

In some cases pollination occurs 
before insects are on the wing ;. in some 
the process is perfect from the fact that 
the flowers are closely massed in catkins, 
heads, or spikes, and so there is abundant 
chance to catch the pollen grains. 

What Do Ants Live on? 

Our garden ants ‘eat practically any¬ 
thing that can be eaten, flesh, fruit, 
vegetable. It is interesting to observe 
how they migrate from a greenhouse to 
an orchard when .the fruit begins to 
ripen in the open. The writer once had 
a big dead tortoise reduced to a skeleton 
by the appetite of swarms'of ants. 

What Should Congo Scale Insects be Fed 
on ? And Do They Lay Eggs ? 

All scale insects lay eggs. The des¬ 
cription of the insects supplied is insuffi¬ 
cient to enable, us to indicate their food 
supply, but it may be said that it is highly 
improper to give any scale insects liberty 
in this country. Xn ; incident of this 
sort almost brought about the ruin of 
the orange plantation? . in California 
some years ago. 

Is the Cuckoo the Only Bird That Does 
Not Build a Nest? 

While most cuckoos are parasites, one. 
or two species do build nests and hatch 
tlieir eggs. Birds, which. deposit their 
eggs in other birds’ nests ‘ include the 
South American hangnests, and, the cow 
birds. The females of certain American 
cuckoos have a common nest where the 
eggs of four or five hens are hatched to¬ 
gether, all the hens sitting at the same 
time in the huge nursery, 

'Do Fish Ever Disappear From Their Old 
Haunts ? Yes.;. a remarkable instance 
occurred in the Gulf Stream in 1882, 
when the tile fish, which had been very 
abundant, disappeared altogether. Then 
in 1892 it was found to have returned, 
and a few years later ten million pounds 
of the fish were being caught there every 
year. The reason for this strange dis¬ 
appearance is told in the C.N. monthly 
for September—My Magazine—now 
lying on the bookstalls with this paper. 


THE LITTLE BEAR 

HIS DAILY JOURNEY 
ROUND THE POLE STAR 

The Earth’s Rush Through 
Space 

SUN AND STAR DAYS' 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

To the. north of Draco, described in 
last week’s.C.N., will be seen that singu¬ 
lar little constellation Ursa Minor, or 
the Little Bear. It is singular because, 
unlike all the other constellations that we 
have considered, it is always to be found 
about the same spot—midway, between 
overhead and the northern horizon. 

. Our star map will enable observers to 
find it easily, more particularly as the 
Pole Star is its leading luminary, and this 
is readily found by means of the two 
bright stars in front of Ursa Major, or 
the Plough. These stars are in the north¬ 
west sky in. the eyening, and point to 
the Pole. Star, , 

Travelling 1,600,000 Miles a Day 

The Pole Star is situated at the tip 
of the Little Bear’s exceedingly long 
tail—which; by the way, is represented 
as a zoological freak, almost as long as 
the Bear itself; The body is represented 
by the bright stars Beta and Gamma of 
Ursa Minor and the tiny Zeta and Eta. 

It swings round the Pole Star once 
a day: At ten tonight, for instance, it 
will be seen to the left of the Pole Star, 
but six hours later it will have gone a 
quarter of the way round the Pole Star, 
and will be low in the north between the 
horizon and the Pole Star. By ten 


. To Overhead 

'-feta 

Beta * ' '* Delta 

- iTc Northern Horizon I 


Ursa Minor’s position in thq evening from 
August to October 

o’clock tomorrow night it will be back 
in what appears to be the same plate, 
revolving like the hour hand of a clock. 

Now, if it were not for a little in¬ 
accuracy, this revolving oblong might 
serve as a. celestial hour hand of a 
clock, except that, whereas a clock 
hand-comes back to the same place in 
24 hours, the stars come back to the same 
place four minutes sooner, taking ! only 
23 hours and 56 minutes to go round. 
Thus they go just a little bit farther 
round each night in the full 24 hours. 

The' reason for this is that during- the 
twenty-four hours the Earth has sped 
farther on her way round the Sun, and is t 
some 1,600,000 miles from where she 
was the night before; having in the mean¬ 
time spun us once round on her surface 
and so brought us back facing the same 
stars again. Biit as the Earth has gone 
so much farther the stars appear to 
come back to the same place four 
minutes sooner; this is why there are 
366 sidetial, or star, days in the year to 
365 solar, or ordinary, days. 

The Pole Star’s Journey. 

Even the Pole Star itself goes round 
in a very small circle, it being about 
twite the Moon’s apparent width froiir 
the imaginary spot, the Celestial North 
Pole, to which the Earth’s axis poirfts. 

It is, however, gradually getting closer, 
and in two hundred years the Pole Star' 
will be-less than the Moon’s width away. 

; By this time it will have come very 
much closer to us, for every second the 
Pole Star is 16 miles nearer, though not 
coming directly toward us. 

Even in 200 years this star will not 
appear much brighter on account of its 
colossal distance, for its light takes 76 
years to reach us, so that by the time 
the Pole Star, or Polaris, gets near where 
we are now the Earth and our -Solar 
System will be far, far away, G. F. M. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures ™d bv 
Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® GOODCHILD 


CHAPTER 46 
Tom Sends a Telegram 

ms is the greatest calamity 
that has ever threatened 
humanity,” declared Gellett. ■ 

■ They 'were sitting in Robert 
Breckneck’s library discussing the 
. all-absorbing subject of the hour. 

, .‘‘We shall win through,” said 

Smorton. “ There are a million 
volunteers fighting it for all they 
are worth, and a million more wait¬ 
ing for implements.” 

“ Who ever would have guessed 
it was fungus spores ? ” said 
Robert. 

" Who ever would have guessed 
any one of the remarkable events 
of the past year ? ” replied Gellett. 
” This thing is going to test our 
fighting powers. We are on short 
rations aheady„ . and . shall be on 
' shorter yet.” 

“ But we have imports.” 

“ Imports ! ” snorted Gellett. 
"There will be no more imports. 
America is choked with this loath¬ 
some thing. Canada is relying en- 
. lirely on her reserves of wheat. It's 
terrible. I came through Devon- 
' shire and the south west counties 
yesterday. It was enough to make 
one weep. Wherever a single spore 
had fallen was a giant fungus. And 
it keeps growing. In Devonshire it 
has reached a height of three feet.” 

Robert started to his feet. 

"• There’s a newsboy with ' a 
special edition ! ” he cried. 

He rang the bell and sent for a 
copy of the paper. A maid came 
back with it. 

“ Worse than ever,” he moaned. 
“ All the train services beyond the 
home counties are suspended. But 
a large area in Yorkshire has been 
saved. It seems to have dealt 
lightly with the northern counties.” 

. Gellett groaned. 

1 . “Here’s an interview with old 
'. Rumminger,” ejaculated Smorton. 

’Pon my word I believe the man 
'isf less mad than we thought. He 
, ■ s.ays the spores were enclosed in 
' huge metal cylinders and fired into 
" our atmosphere by the. Martians. 
From authentic evidence he has 
traced the arrival of no less than 
348 of these cylinders.” 

“ Rot ! ” snapped Gellett. 

" He says,” continued Smorton, 
” that the cylinders were of not 
less than fifty feet in diameter, and 
of sufficient thickness to withstand 
atmospheric friction until they, 
were sufficiently near the earth’s 
surface to discharge their cargo.” 

“ ’Pon my word, I won’t listen 
to such rubbish 1 ” 

“ Is it rubbish ? ” queried Robert 
reflectively. " I am not so sure. 
We have that curious message. 
We saw the strange flashes, and 
then we got that deluge of spores. 
Where could they have -come 
from ? ” 

Tom came into the room. 

“Hallo, Tom!” said Robert. 
“ Where have you been ? ” 

" I—I wanted to send a tele¬ 
gram,” he stammered. 

Robert gave him a quick glance. 

■. “ More busine'ss—eh ? ” 

“ No. I. sent it to Joan’s head¬ 
mistress, asking her to let Joan 
leave at once. I want to borrow 
the motor to bring her here to¬ 
morrow. The train service is 
suspended.” 

, “ Why did you do that ? ” 
queried Robert kindly. “ There’s 
nothing wrong, is there ? You look 
rather seedy.” 

“ Yes—everything is wrong,” he 
replied slowly. “ Uncle Bob, I 
can’t help believing the Martians. 
They have done what they said 
they would do. They sent this 
horrible plague among us—for what 
reason we cannot tell. In the same 
message they endorsed Professor 
Rumminger’s prophecy. I—I be¬ 
lieve that prophecy.” 


Gellett gripped him by the arm. 

“ Strange things, are certainly 
happening, Tom, but don’t believe 
that other thing—it’s too impossible. 
There’s not a shadow of evidence 
to support ic." 

Robert came forward. 

" You must believe in a Provi¬ 
dence. Do you imagine that sudden 
extinction can overtake humanity ? 
For millions of years this old earth 
has been going round, and .some 
sure hand is guiding it.” 

" I know, but mightn’t it be the 
intention of the guiding' hand that 
we should fight some of the smaller 
battles ? He may help us if we help 
ourselves, but not otherwise. We 
are not even trying to find an anti¬ 
dote. We are ignoring it. We 
refuse to see the danger.” 

" That is scarcely true, Tom. 
We cannot see it. If we did we 
should seek for some antidote, if it 
exists.” 

“ Rumminger sees it ? ’.’ . 

" The antidote ? ” ' 

“ No, the danger.” . 

“ Then why not ask Rumminger 
to find the antidote ? ” ., • 

This was certainly a telling shot, 
and for a moment it made Tom 
pause. : ' - - 

“ I—I believe he might have 
done so if everyone hadn't laughed 
at him,” he replied. 

Rumminger was at that moment 
working entirely by himself. He 
was forcing up the fungus in his 
garden by electrical treatment, 
anxious to anticipate its ' later 
stages. 

■With a huge purple plant on 
his observatory table he was carry¬ 
ing out investigations that caused 
him considerable excitement. Over 
his nose and mouth he wore a 
queer mask. 

At last he gave a chuckle of 
extreme delight. 

" It's the most astonishing thing 
that ever happened in this world,” 
he muttered. “ Who would have 
thought it ? ” 

CHAPTER 47 

The Fungus Blooms 

T om’s journey along the road to 
Devonshire ,was Idled with 
astonishing sights. West of Bath 
the congestion was indescribable.- 
Armies of workers were in the fields 
and on the roads hacking at the 
fungus with scythes, and even axes. 
All the by-lanes were impassable ; 
where a few weeks before had been 
pleasant meadows and delectable 
homesteads was now a vast jungle 
of towering purple monsters. 

Several times he was forced to 
stop the car and seek the aid of 
some of the workers. 

" It’s terrible,’’ wailed a woman. 
“ It's the wrath of God for all our 
sins.” , 

" It’s those Martians,”, said 
another. “ That’s what comes of 
all this science. They mean to kill 
us ; they’re jealous. Did you see 

the newspaper this morning-’’ 

.Everywhere the cry was the 
same, bitter hatred of the celestial 
beings who had deliberately wrought 
this calamity. The Press fostered 
the idea. For some reason the 
Martians hated the people of Earth 
and meant to destroy them. - 

It ivas the first. time Tom had 
heard this theory publicly voiced. 
It staggered him, and. yet' all the 
evidence seemed to point that way. 

He put up at a little inn along 
the road which was sadly blocked 
with the evil growth. The landlord 
merely echoed the sentiments Tom 
had already heard. 

" I wish I had ’em here,” he said. 
“ I wish they had come down with 
their toadstools. I’d show 'em.” 

The following day he reached 
the old home. Like all the other dear 
places of yesterday it was almost 
unrecognisable. The local workers 


had made a clear path up to the 
house, but beyond that it was a 
dreadful sight. 

Joan ran out to meet him. She 
looked sad, and her old meny smile 
had vanished. 

“ I’m so glad you have come, 
Tom; it frightens me. Oh, what 
docs it' mean ? ” ' 

“ Don’t ask me,” he replied. 
“ I’m going to take you to London 
at once. Get your bag.” 

“ But why ? Isn’t London as 
bad ? ” 

“ Yes, but—Joan dear, you may 
as well know. A dreadful calamity 
threatens us in a few days.” 

“ Us ? ” 

" Yes—everyone. You remem¬ 
ber the old Professor whose ’lecture 
we attended in London ? ” 

" Yes. He said— ; —” Her eyes 
opened wide as she remembered the 
purport of that lecture.' “ Tom, 
you don’t mean that what he said 
was true ? ” 

He nodded. 

“ If it doesn’t come true there 
will be no harm done, but I' am 
sure he is right. Come ! There’s no 
time to be lost.” 

She ran for her box, and in a few 
minutes was seated in the car. 
Suddenly she turned to him. 

“ Tom, what about the Chudds ? 
Oughtn't we to tell them ? ’’. 

"They wouldn’t believe it.”- 

Tears welled up in her eyes. 

“ Let me tell them. I can per¬ 
suade them. Mrs. Chudd is already 
terrified. She would have left 
several' days ago, but there were 
no trains. Tom, I can’t go and 
leave Ida here. If—if the end is 
near ’let us all face it together. 
There’s plenty of room in Uncle 
Bob’s house.” 

The mention of Ida decided the 
point. Joan went down the wind¬ 
ing path between the fungus, and 
in a quarter of an hour returned 
with Rolf, Ida, and Mrs. Chudd. 

Ida looked at Tom with eyes of 
gratitude, but no word was said. 
Silently they took their places in 
the car, and went thundering down 
the road with the phantastic land¬ 
scape hemming them in. 

Tired and distressed by their 
two-days’ journey, they eventually 
arrived at Robert’s house. 

“ I’ve brought the Chudds,” said 
Tom. “ You don’t mind ? ” 

" No, I’m glad. Tom, since you 
left a change of opinion has taken 
place. Two eminent men have 
gone over to Rumminger. They 
have located the gas—Argon, do 
you call it ? There’s a terrific 
squabble on at this moment.” 

“ I knew he was right,” said 
Tom with a gasp. “ It’s Joan 
that makes me. worry. I—I can’t 
bear to think of it.” 
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Ida and Joan came into the 
room. _ Robert smiled as though 
nothing was amiss. 

I don’t mind now we are all 
together,” said Joan. “Dying 
isn’t so dreadful when everyone is 
doing it at the same time.” 

. Her whimsical expression caused 
a burst of laughter. 

. " We are not going to die just 
yet,” said Ida. “ In spite of all 
these terrible happenings I feel 
there is something protecting us.” 

Nothing would shake her faith. 
Argument was useless. She be¬ 
lieved Rumminger. She believed 
that the earth lay on the verge of 
a terrific catastrophe, but she 
believed that at the eleventh hour 
a miracle would happen. 

“ If it doesn’t,” she said, “ we 
can at least die like Christians.” 

Tom gazed at her with intense 
admiration. 

Joan, who had gone to the win¬ 
dow, suddenly began to sniff in a 
strange way. 

' " There’s a most terrible odour 
just here,” she called. “ It’s like— 
oh, it’s suffocating 1 I feel faint.” 

She reeled back, and Tom ran to 
support her. When he reached her 
his nostrils were assailed by the 
most obnoxious odour. He gasped 
for breath, and went to shut the 
Window. He was about to do so 
when he noticed a giant fungus just 
below the window-sill. Under its 
huge spreading head was a brilliant 
crimson flower. He extended his 
head to examine it closer when an 
overpowering smell almost knocked 
him backwards. 

“ It’s the fungus ! ” he gasped. 
“ It’s deadly 1 ” ; 

A telegram was handed into the 
room addressed to Tom. Won- 
deringly he opened it and read : 

. " Come to me when the f ungus 
blooms. — Rumminger. ’ ’ 

Tom stood looking at the tele¬ 
gram. ■ What was behind Rum¬ 
minger’s summons ? Had the 
fungus really bloomed or was the 
one he saw a solitary specimen. 

He stole out into the garden. A 
light wind played through the 
purple forest. He sniffed hard, and 
to his nostrils came the same 
deadening odour ' that had come 
through the window.. 

He examined one or two of the 
hideous purple parasites. Under 
the head of each of them was a 
great bud oh the very verge of 
bursting into flower. 

He heard the-piano being played 
in the drawing-room—a dreamy 
waltz—and guessed the two girls 
were striving to forget the pending 
catastrophe. 

He looked up and saw Robert, 
also sniffing strangely. 

“Queer,” muttered his uncle. 
“ I feel dazed and numbed in my 
limbs.” 

“ It’s the fungus,” said Tom. 
“ No, don’t go too near; there’s 
death in those flowers.” 

He held out the telegram for 
Robert to read. 

Robert looked at him. 

“ Are you going ? ” 

“ I think I ought, but I’m afraid 
of what may happen. If the bloom 
comes quickly we shall be suffo¬ 
cated with its perfume.” 

“ What can Rumminger want ? ” 
mused Robert. 

Tom shook his head. 

“ I can’t guess,” he replied, 
“ but I feel there is something 
behind all this that Rumminger 
has discovered.” 

. “ I don’t understand it,” said 
Robert. “There are apparently 
two dangers confronting us—one. 
from the Argon gas and the other 
from these terrible visitors.” He 
Waved his hand toward the garden. 

“ Which will take effect first ? ” 
queried Tom. " Today is the 26th, 
and tomorrow at noon we pass, 
according to Rumminger, into the 
Argon field. If the fungus blooms 
before then——” 

“ Better go to Rumminger. Take 
the car and come back as quickly 
as you can. The air is purer in the 
house, and I will keep the girls 
indoors.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Misunderstood 

“ | end us Gyp' for the' after- 
11 noon,” said Mr. Greenfield 
to ’ his carter, Darce Pilbeam. 
“ The big barn is full of rats.” 

Darce’s eyes twinkled in his 
hairy, face. 

“ I’ve sold my terrier, master,” 
he said. " He wouldn’t leave the 
cat in peace. The. two of them 
couldn’t live together, so Gyp 
had to go.” 

“ You must be crazy, Darce ! ” 
said ? Mr. Greenfield sharply. 
“ Do you mean to say you sold 
Gyp because of that nasty young 
cat my wife gave your little girl 
Maggie ? ” 

Yes,- master. Gyp has gone 1 
for good, and Tony has the run 
of the cottage and garden. You 
remember that Tony used to 
bring in his kill even when he 
was a kitten.” . . 

“ Do I remember it ? ” said 
Greenfield. “ If I come home 
late at night I am still afraid of 
treading on mice. When Tony 
at last took to bringing them up 
to our bedroom I settled to 
drown him. Your little girl cried 
so when my wife told her that 
we let her have Tony. Now you 
say you’ve sold the best dog in 
the parish just because he didn’t 
like that awful cat.” 

“ That’s so,” said the carter. 
“ That cat of yours was the 
most misunderstood creature 
that ever was born. As soon as 
he settled in our cottage he 
began to kill mice and bring 
them to my little Maggie. Maggie 
hates mice. Every time Tony 
brought a mouse she gave him a 
tit-bit. When he cleared our 
place of mice he’d never sleep 
indoors .at night. Maggie let 
him out. First he brought a 
rat or'two’.. Now he understands 
we don’t like rats and mice as 
he does.” 

“So he has given up that 
nasty habit of killing things and 
bringing them to you ? " said 
Mr. Greenfield. 

“ No, he hasn’t,” said Darce. 

“ I tell you, master, that cat is 
the most grateful bit of fur that 
ever walked on four legs. Right 
from the time he was a kitten 
he meant to pay his way in the 
family. You gave him milk and 
scraps, and he went hunting for 
you to supply you with meat.” 

Maggie put her little brown 
head into the parlour, and Said : 

“ Tony’s pie is ready, Dad.” . 

■“ It’s a rabbit pie,” said the 
carter, with another twinkling 
smile at. his master. “Pretty 
well every morning there is a 
rabbit by the door, with Tony 
waiting to rub against my legs 
and purr. Have you ever heard 
of a dog, master, that went out 
hunting every ' night for the 
family that fed him ? ” 

Mr. Greenfield shook his head. 

" Every night,” said' the 
carter, “Tony goes out hunting 
for himself. When he has made 
his meal he hunts for us. I 
make five shillings a week out 
of wild rabbits now, besides 
what we eat.” 
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there’s a Hope for Every Woe and a Balm for Every ‘Pain 
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Dt MERRYMAN 

Y BOY of ten ran away from home 
to bea pirate king, but he was 
captured by the police and returned 
to his parents. 

Although he did not become a 
pirate .king, after a short interview 
with his father he. was certainly 
a-ching. 

0 .. 0 0 

What Game is This? 



This picture represents a popular game. 
Do you know what it is ? A nswcr next week 

□ CD ' 0, 

Catch Question 

Jf a peacock belonging to your 
neighbour laid an egg in your 
garden to whom would the egg 
belong ? 

' Peacocks do not lay eggs ; they 
are laid by the peahen. 

0 0 0 
II There Were No Boys 
You can tell that a boy is very ill 
If he’s wide awake and keeping 
still; 

But earth would be—God bless their 
•noise!— 

A dull old place without the boys. 
0 0 0 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 
gAiD Bobby Bear to Johnny Crock, 
“ If you will come with me, 

I’ll show you lots of honey sweet 
That’s in a hollow tree.” 

They went together to the wood, 
And Johnny put his paw 
Right in the hollow of the tree. 
And then tjegan to roar. 

“ Why, what’s amiss ? ” cried Bobby 
Bear ; 

But Johnny roared with pain, ■ 

“ I thought you said the bees were 
out! ” 

Said Bob, “ They’re back again.” 


The Mystic Sign 

JV'Jan y travellers have halted to read 
the quaint old sign to be seen 
outside a wayside inn in the South 
of England, and many have won¬ 
dered what language it is written in. 

This is how it reads : 

Here’s to Pands Pend a s.o.c. I alho 
U. r. 

Inh ann les Smirt Hand F. U. N. 
Letfri end Ship reig N. B. Eju. S. T. 
andki N. D. 

An Devils Peak O. F. no N. E. 

Can you read this to make sense ? 
It is really quite ’simple.' 

Solution next week 
• 0 0.0 

A Strange Diet 

j\S 1 slept in a train bound for 
Stoke 

I dreamt I was feeding on coke. 
Which I thought very strange. 
Till the guard cried, “All changed ” 
And then, feeling hungry, I woke. 

0 0 ,0 

Tongue .Twisters 

Repeating tongue twisters always 
causes fun, and great difficulty 
will be experienced in saying, six 
times quickly and intelligibly, any 
of the examples that follow. Try 
them on your friends. • 

The Leith police dismisseth us. 
Six thick thistle sticks. 

Three toads totally tired tried to 
trot toTedbury. 

0. m ' 0 

What is the difference between a 
burglar and a wig ? 

One has false keys and the other has 
false locks. 

0 0 3 

What Flower is This ? 

Take half a European country 
that has been mentioned quite 
a lot in the news lately; add a 
vowel that asks a question, then an 
indefinite 1 article, two thirds of the 
definite article, and a pronoun. You 
should now have the name of a 
well-known flower. What is it ? 

^ Answer next,week 

E 0.0 

W IIAT is worse than raining cats 
and dogs ? 

Hailing taxis and omnibuses. 

0 0 " 3 

Do You Live in Milk Street? 
This name, like Bread Street, 

Silver Street, and other similar 
names, marks the thoroughfare 
where a particular trade was 
carried on in olden times. 

Milk Street was the abode of 
milk-sellers, Bread Street of the 
bakers, and Silver Street of the 
silversmiths. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

What Ami? A mirror 
Arithmetical Puzzle 99995 
Events in History 

South Sea Bubble floated, 1710 
Who Was He ? 

The Famous. Exile was'Dante 


The Adventures of the Rabbit Family 



Mr. Elephant brings them home after a most enjoyable day 


jacko Earns Another Sixpence 

J Acko had no sooner jumped in the car than he began to 
wonder whatever had made him do it. They might go 
miles before they stopped, and how was he to get home again ? 
He lifted the rug that was hiding him and peeped out. 

“Coo! We are going at a pace !” he said to himself. 

The hedges flew past like mad, and the wind caught his cap 
and ripped it off his head. 

“ Coo !•” said Jacko again/clapping his hand to his hair to 
feel if it had taken that too. 

He had barely ducked down out of sight when the car slackened 
speed, swung round a corner,' and stopped. Jacko heard 
voices. The driver was speaking. 

“ Overhaul it, clean it down, and have it ready for me in an 
hour,” he was saying. 

And the other voice replied : “ Yes, sir. Certainly, sir.” 
Then pit-a-pat ! pit-a-pat! till the footsteps died away and 
all was quiet. 

Jacko peeped out. He was in a garage, as he had imagined ; 



fairly echoed. 

“ I believe there’s 

Whereupon Jacko 


He (lashed It in the poor fellow’s lace 

and. quite alone. Now was the time to escape. But while he 
was thinking about it back came the garage man and set to work. 

“ He means to have it clean,” thought Jacko; “ he isn’t 
half splashing the water about.” 

He poked his head out, caught a small deluge full in the face, 
and dived under cover again. 

Jacko wiped his face—and sneezed. 

“ What’s that ? ” said the cleaner. 

Suddenly it came again, “ Tishoo ! ” It 

“ I’ll be jiggered ! ” exclaimed the man. 
someone in this car.” 

He set down the hose and came nearer, 
threw back the rug, hopped out the other side, and bolted for 
the door. 

But the man got there first, so Jacko doubled back like a hare, 
picked up the hose and dashed it in the poor fellow’s face ! 

Now was the time to get .away, but Jacko had an idea that 
the car might he going hack the way it had come, so he bided 
his time and waited. 

Presently, back came the man.; and in due time out came the 
car. It came so quietly that Jacko had no time to hide. The 
driver glanced up, saw a boy 'sitting on a gate, and cried : 
“ Hi, boy ! I’ve forgotten my overcoat. . Tust run back to the 
hotel for me.” ' 

“ What a beggar he is for forgetting things 1 ” murmured 
Jacko as he ran off. “ He seems to have forgotten me, too.” 

The man thanked him when he handed him the coat, flung 
him a sixpence, and drove off. 

“ Good-bye ! ” he cried. 

“ Au revoir ! ” cried Jacko as he sprang up behind, and 
snuggled down under the rug again. 


Notes and Queries 

WhatdoesAuIaitmean? Well 
instructed or up to the mark. 

What Is an Anker ? A liquid 
measure equal to about ten 
gallons. . 

What Is a Chord a vido ? A 

name that used to be given to a 
sound drawn from the open 
string of a violin or similar 
instrument. 

What Is a Pyrrhic Victory ? 

A victory nearly as harmful to 
the victors as to the vanquished. 
It is named after Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, who, when congratu¬ 
lated after a hard-won victory 
over the Romans near Heraclea 
in 280 B,c., said, “ Another such 
— 1 victory and Pyrrhus is undone.” 


Ici on Parle Frangais 


_ 



Le gland La chauvc-souris Le casque 

Le gland est le fruit du chene 

La chauve-souris vole la nuit 
C’est le casque d’un soldat anglais 




Ledeplantoir Leniaga- Le pingouin 
zine 

On creuse avec un deplantoir 
Connaissez-vous ce magazine ? 

Je ris quand je vois un pingouin 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Thief 

LJarry was terribly disap- 
* * pointed. His little tame 
robin that he had fed for 
months had disappeared, and 
he had given up hope ; of ever 
seeing him again. 

Harry missed him ever so, 
and was quite sad about it, 
till one morning he noticed a 
strange bird on the lawn. . At 
first he thought it was a black¬ 
bird. But it wasn’t; it was a 
magpie. 

“A new friend for you,” his 
mother said. “ Throw it some 
pieces and perhaps it will come 
again.” 

It did. It came regularly 
after that. It got so tame in 
time that it would hop up on 
to the window-ledge and take 
the food from Harry’s hand. 

Then, one day, something 
very strange happened. 

Daddie had come home with 
a big basket of peaches. Such 
beauties they were. They went 
on eating them till Mummie 
cried: “ No more today ! 

There are just six left for to¬ 
morrow—two for each of us,” 
and she put them on a dish on 
the sideboard. 

When tomorrow came Mum¬ 
mie and Harry ate their share 
for breakfast; but Daddie left 
his because he had to rush off 
in a hurry to catch his train. 

“You shall watch me eat mine 
at dinner,” he said teasingly. 



It came regularly after that 

When Mummie and Harry 
came in to lunch one of the 
peaches had gone ! 

“ Who could have taken 
it ? ” said Mummie. 

She looked at Harry. But 
Harry shook his head; he 
knew nothing about it. 

And then, when they came in 
to tea, the other one had gone! 

Mummie' looked at Harry 
again; and because Harry 
knew quite well what' she was 
thinking, his face grew red. 

At that moment there was a 
tap on the window, and in flew 
the magpie. 

He hopped across the room 
and on to the sideboard, peered 
in at the empty dessert-dish, 
and then flew away. 

All at once Harry under¬ 
stood. He darted to the win¬ 
dow, and looked out. 

“ Look, Mummie ! ” he cried. 
“ The magpie’s had them. He’s 
the thief—there are the stones 
on the lawn ! ” 
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A Japanese Poet at Work in London—Mr. Qonnaske Komai, a well-known Japanese poet, 
has come to London, where he ha3 fitted up part of his house in the Japanese style. Here 
he is seen at work in one of the rooms, which certainly has a very Japanese appearance 


Shakespeare at St. Paul’s Cathedral—The head gardener of St. Paul’s Cathedral has carried out a very happy Idea in the little garden 
on the south [side of the Cathedral. He has arranged the border plants and flowers, as shown here, [to form the advice of Polonius to 
Laertes, M This above all: to thine own self be true, and it must follow as the night the day thou can’st not then be false to any man” 


Gleaners in the Field—The interesting old practice of gleaning is still 
practised in some parts of England, as shown in this picture, taken 
at Hungerford, in Berkshire, although with modern machinery to 
reap the fields there is not much corn left for the gleaner to pick up 


Car Driven by a Propeller—A French visitor recently came to England on a visit 
with a car that, instead of having the usual driving gear, was moved by a pro¬ 
peller in front in.the same way as an aeroplane. Here the car, with the pro¬ 
peller protected by a wire guard, is seen crossing Trafalgar Square in London 


Tidying Up the Camp— 
One of the Boy Reserves of 
the Boys’ Brigade in Camp 
near Glasgow. See page 4 


A High Swing at the Seaside—Happy holiday-makers at Brighton 
taking an air trip, not in an aeroplane but in a swing. As will 
be seen, they have worked up to a great pace, and their swing- 
boat is almost perpendicular as it reaches its greatest height 


In Twentieth Century China—The Chinese of today are nothing if not up-to-date, and this 
picture shows a Chinese printer busy at a linotype machine setting up matter for a Chinese 
newspaper. Chinamen are very quick in learning to use this complicated ’'‘apparatus 


An Insect’s Homo—The 12 ft. 
high home of the tiny white 
ant, from a photograph s£nt 
by a C.N. reader in India 


Fire Brigade Helps the Farmer—At Feltham, near London, the 
local fire-engine has been lent to the market gardeners for the 
purpose of pumping water on their crops to save them from dry¬ 
ing up. In this way many hundreds of pounds have been saved 














































